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THE TURKISH SABBATH AND THE LATE SULTAN. 


Juman, or the Turkish Sabbath, answers to our Friday, or 
rather to part of both our Thursday and Friday, as, like every 
other day in the East, it dates its commencement from sunset, 
which is always considered the end of the day ; and, consequently, 
one hour after sunset is one o’clock of the new day. 

On Jumah there is little or no business done at the public 
offices in Constantinople, the pashas and other great men repairing 
to the palace to accompany the sultan to mosque; but in the 
arsenal and other government workshops, business is carried on 
as usual; nay, with the exception of a few closed shop-fronts in 
Stamboul, a stranger will find, even in the capital, no difference 
in appearance from another day, until about one hour after noon, 
when the streets become more crowded than usual, on account of 
the middle and lower classes of soldiers, sailors, and other officials, 
having a holiday. 

On Jumah the sultan proceeds publicly to mosque, unless com- 
pelled by indisposition to remain at home ; but he must be very ill 
before he would omit the weekly exhibition of himself, as the 
populace look upon his non-appearance on that day as a proof of 
his non-existence, and frequently have, in such cases, become 
tumultuous and seditious. During the last year of Sultan Mah- 
moud’s life, he never once omitted appearing on this day to his 
people, although during the latter months of it he was sometimes 
so much exhausted and enfeebled that he could not sit upon his 
horse without support, nor even walk the few paces to his caique 
unless assisted. The last day that he publicly appeared was on 
Friday the 21st of June, 1839. He is known to have been in exist- 
ence on Thursday, the 27th, but it is supposed he died on Friday 
morning, the 28th ; his death was not, however, known until the 
Monday after ; and it is questionable if it would have been possi- 
ble to have concealed it till the following Saturday without caus- 
ing an insurrection, as the people began, even as soon as the first 
Saturday, to indulge in all sorts of surmises regarding him. 

Owing to this custom, strangers in visiting Constantinople have 
many opportunities of seeing the sultan, and the people have a 
weekly privilege of laying their complaints, by petition, before him 
personally, and these petitions Sultan Mahmoud made a point of 
personally inquiring into, and affording such redress as he deemed 
fit. > 

The sultan has on Jumah four different methods of proceeding 
to mosque, any one of which he may take, according to whim or 
circumstances. One of these is the state caiques; another the 
private caique; a third on horseback, or in a carriage; and a 
fourth partly by land and partly by water. If there is any great 
occasion for ceremony and style, the sultan takes the state caiques, 
which are in number about five or six. They are nearly as long as 
the city of London state barges, but not nearly so broad, and 
entirely uncovered, except towards the stern, where there is a sort 
of frame-work, and curtains, like a small four-posted bed, under the 
roof of which, and seated cross-legged upon ascarlet cushion embroi- 
dered with gold, his Sublime Highness sits, while before him are two 
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attendant officers on their knees, outside of the screen of the 
canopy ; behind stands the steersman, dressed in the naval uni- 
form ; while, in front are two rows of oarsmen, each man pulling 
but one oar. The largest state caique pulls thirty-two oars, and can 
advance against an ordinary current in the Bosphorus, at the raté 
of nine miles an hour, or in still water, twelve. The state caiques 
of his sublime highness the sultan, if not so gaudy as the state- 
barge of the right hon. the lord mayor of London, are at least 
more tasteful and handsome, being profusely decorated with gold 
leaf and gold lace, after the mostapproved oriental fashion. The 
caique in which the sultan sits is the largest and grandest, but not 
always the first in procession, as sometimes there are one or two 
before, and the remainder behind ; at other times his caique leads 
the way. On arrival at the nearest imperia/ landing-place (for the 
sultan never lands or embarks at the quays used by his subjects) 
to the mosque selected for prayers, the sultan walks if it is not too 
far distant ; but more generally mounts upon horseback, six or 
seven of his stud being always waiting for him at the expected 
landing-place, as well as a large cortége of pashas, beys, effendis, 
&c., to escort him. 

If no great state or ceremony is required, the sultan contents 
himself with his ordinary caique, which is much smaller, and has 
no covering. It is painted white, is slightly gilded, and pulls 
eighteen oars. In this case none of the pashas accompany him on 
the water, but all wait at the landing-place to receive him. If the 
sultan, however, intends to visit any of the mosques so situated 
as to be easier of access by land, he proceeds on horseback 
either the whole or great part of the way, and returns in a carriage, 
which he generally drives himself. The mosque which the sultan 
intends to visit is always announced at Tophana on Friday morn- 
ing to the catguejhis, or boatmen, in order that those of the dif- 
ferent pashas may know where to pull their masters, and from 
Tophana the different dragomans who intend to be present with 
strangers also obtain their information. 

I was not long in Constantinople before I saw the sultan in his 
private caique ; it was a hot day in the beginning of August, when 
chancing to be crossing the Golden Horn one afternoon, along 
with a Greek, he directed my attention to a small white caique, 
sweeping along at great speed, and informed me that it con- 
tained the grand signor. It was pulling down the Golden Horn, 
and our boatmen, as well as all the other boatmen who were near 
it, paused until it had passed. The sultan was sitting in the 
bottom, and protected from the sun by a pink umbrella, while 
before him were two guards on their knees, and behind him an- 
other steering ; these, with the exception of the oarsmen, were all 
that the boat contained. The current was favourable, and the 
speed at which the caigue swept along was certainly the swiftest 
with which I ever saw any vessel move through the water. After 
this view of his highness, I saw him almost every Friday, during 
the fall of the year, either going to or returning from prayers, and 
knew the important fact of his entering the mosque by a discharge 
of cannon that takes place at that precise instant ; but I had not an 
opportunity of closely observing him until one clear frosty Friday, 
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about the middle of November, having nothing particular to do, I 
repaired to Tophuana, to ascertain the order of the day, but from the 
conflicting statements of the boatmen and hack-horsemen, I could 
get no satisfactory information; so I directed my steps towards the 
palace of Beshicktis, which the sultan at that time occupied. On 
arriving at the palace I found between two and three thousand 
soldiers forming in double line along its avenues. There were 
also intermixed several large bands of military musicians playing 
French and Italian airs. Round the several gates leading into 
the palace court, were groups of horses superbly caparisoned, and 
attended by surrejhees (grooms). These were the horses of the 
different great men who had come to accompany the sultan to 
mosque, and consequently there were several groups of pipe- 
bearers, tobacco-carriers, umbrella-bearers, sword-carriers, and 
eunuchs. J however pushed my way past them with the air of 
a man who was entitled to do so, and, as usual, was not challenged 
by the Turkish sentinels, who generally take it for grantéd, if they 
see a Frank enter any place with a steady business-like step, that 
he has a right to do so, and suffer him to pass unmolested ; whereas 
if he shows any hesitation, he is instantly turned back. In fact, 
there is nothing of so much ust in Constantinople as a little 
assurance, for the Frank who possesses it may go anywhere he 
pleases, and do almost anything he pleases, if he chooses to 
behave himself. 

On entering the palace court, I found it crowded with Turkish 
great men, and a few Franks in the Frank dress, but there were 
no Greeks nor Armenians in the crowd. After walking about for 
a little in order to note the preparations for the procession, I 
observed the troops forming an extended line to the north, leaving 
a passage between the two files, wide enough for an ordinary car- 
riage, in the centre of which, and extending from the palace-door, 
was a newly laid down path of clean sand. I knew this must be 
the way the Sultan intended to proceed, and directed my steps 
through between the two files. As 1 emerged from the precincts 
of the palace, I observed that the soldiers who, near the imperia] 
door, had been standing as close to one another as shoulder to 
shoulder, were now occupying more ground, and the farther I 
walked I found the distance between the men every few hundred 
yards become greater and greater, until on arrival at the mosque 
which the sultan intended to visit, they were at the distance of at 
east thirty feet apart from one another. 

In front of the gate of the mosque stood many richly capari- 
soned horses belonging to pashas and other officers who were 
waiting inside to receive the sultan, as also a large military band 
of music, and a party of about seventy or eighty of the imperial 
guard. On arrival at the mosque, there were no signs of the sul- 
tan’s immediate appearance; I therefore began to retrace my steps, 
which I was the more inclined to do, as 1 knew I bad along view 
before me from any part of the road. About thirty yards below 
the mosque, was a road that crossed the one leading directly to its 
gate, and at the corner of which stood a burial ground, the part 
commanding a view of the road being occupied with Turkish 
women sitting on the ground. In front of the burial ground stood 
a confused mass of Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, and Franks, 
in all the varied dresses of their respective nations, amongst which 
not a few English and French might be seen. There were also 
crowds of pineerghees, etmekghees, sooghees, and all sorts of ghees, 
crying their cheese, bread, water, &c. On descending between the 
double rows of sentinels, I observed that many of them had laid 
aside their muskets, and had sat down to enjoy a pipe. A little 
way from the mosque a string of camels, bearing very tall burdens 
of charcoal, were stopped and turned into a field until the sultan 
had passed. The camels, camel-drivers, and sentinels, all seemed 
of one accord, for they all sat down together, and it was difficult 
to say whether the man or the beast had the most intelligent look, 
as we stood for a few minutes to admire the Asiatic group. After 
descending some hundred yards more, I arrived at an eminence com- 
manding a long view of the road, and saw riding up between the two 
rows of red caps, at full gallop, a mounted cavias. As he drew near, I 





noticed the sentinels throw down their pipes, and betake themcelves 
to their muskets. Every one was now on the gui vive ; while the 
crowd before-mentioned, and which now amounted to several 
hundreds, was pushed back towards the banks of the road, in order 
to leave a passage in thecentre, along which any one was allowed 
to walk, but no one permitted to stand upon it. Among the 
Turkish women there was an unusual bustle, and it now became 
evident that some of them had petitions to’present. On one of 
the sides of the road, and a few paces from the crowd, was sta- 
tioned a Frenchman, with an enormous large and long musket, fixed 
ona swivel and stand, like a telescope, with the barrel pointed 
across the road. ‘This was some newly invented instrument for 
the more speedy and certain destruction of human life; which this 
‘* child of liberty ’’ had brought to exhibit to the grand Turk, in 
hopes of getting an order to make a quantity, or at least a gratuity 
for the one exhibited. 

Shortly after the cavias had passed, I saw in the far distance 
what appeared to be a moving mass, of a deep red colour, while 
behind it was a forest of bayonets glittering in the sun. As this 
approached, I saw it was preceded by a figure on horseback 
advancing with a slow and measured pace, without any music 
or other noise; and knowing that this was the sultan, I left the 
roud, and took my station on a bank commanding a view of the offi- 
cial and non-official crowd. As the procession approached, I could 
recognise the sultan’s face from the many rude paintings I had 
seen of him. He was dressed in a red cap, with a large blue silk 
tassel spread over it, a double-breasted blue surtout, buttoning 
over the chest with two rows of yellow buttons, blue trousers, 
black shoes, and light-coloured stockings ; but his figure was ina 
great measure hid by a brown cloth cloak fastened round his neck 
with a yellow metal clasp. His charger was a chestnut-coloured 
Arabian, of the purest breed; the saddle and horse-cloth were of 
oriental manufacture, and superbly embroidered with gold lace, 
but the bridle, bit, and stirrups were European. He looked 
like a broken-down and wasted intelligent man; his features had 
not the slightest tinge of Mongolian blood, but as perfect Cauca. 
sian as those of any old gentleman of London or Paris. The eye 
wanted not expression, but its fire was more like that caused by 
the bottle than by genius. The brow could not be seen on account of 
the ‘‘ fez’? which the mussulmans wear as far down as the eyebrows. 
The cheeks were of a spotted white and red colour, such as is most 
usually met with in men fond of indulging in wine or spirits. The 
entire impression of the face was that of a fine man broken down 
by dissipation. The sultan wore also a very fine pair of black 
moustaches, and one of the most beautiful black beards ever seen, 
even in a country where fine beards are common enough. As his 
horse moved along the road,the sultan looked straight forward, 
never casting his eyes to the right nor to the left, until he 
approached the place where the large musket was planted. As his 
eye caught it, he looked steadfastly at it and a paper held open in 
the hand of the man exhibiting, and on approaching bowed bis 
head slightly to one of his attendants, who left the procession and 
received the paper. 

At each stirrup walked a pasha, and behind these others, ac- 
cording to rank, to the number of more than two hundred. These 
were all dressed in the red cap, double-breasted surtout, trousers, 
and shoes, and had no ornament or sign of rank, save a diamonded 
decoration on the left breast. The decorations of the first dozen 
or so were of the nissam or highest rank, and were worn by the 
vizier, the president of the council, the minister of war, the lord 
high admiral, &c. &c., while behind them came the other pashas 
of the second ‘and third classes, followed by beys and effendis, but 
all clothed alike ; while the rear was Lrought up by a dense mass 
of soldiers, covering the whole breadth of the road, and increasing 
as they came along with the different sentinels, who fell into the 
ranks after the procession passed their posts. 

On the sultan’s arrival at the crowd at least twenty hands with 
open papers were held up. The sultan slightly bowed appro- 
bation to his attendants, when five or six of them made their way 
to the places where the papers were held up, and having secured 
them fell back into their places in the train, which continued its 
slow pace iu perfect silence, until it arrived within twenty yards of 
the mosque, when the pasha in charge of it approached aud saluted 
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the sultan by touching his breast with his hand, then putting 
it towards the ground raised it to his head, and advancing laid 
hold of the tail of the sultan’s cloak, kissed it, and touched his 
forehead with it. The sultan returned the salute by lifting his hand 
half towards his head, and the cortége having now reached the 
door of the outer porch, the other pashas in the mosque came for- 
ward, and, making their salaams, assisted him to dismount, several 
of them continuing in a stooping position, holding the hem of his 
garment, and walking alongside of him, until I lost sight of them 
at the porch of the mosque. 

After the sultan’s entering the mosque, I had time to look at the 
grouping of the scene. It was varied, elegant, and fantastic. 
Horses in magnificent trappings, Asiatic and European costumes, 
soldiers and civilians, black, swarthy, and white, from the ebony- 
faced negro to the clear-featured Circassian. There was also a 
very brilliant assembly of travellers: at least fifty English, and no 
fewer than eleven of them ladies, about half a dozen officers from 
the frigate in the Bosphorus, and four others from the British fleet 
inthe Mediterranean, dressed in cocked hats and full uniform; a 
plentiful supply of French and German officers, some of them in 
the uniform of their own country, and others in that of the sultan. 

In about an hour after the sultan entered the mosque, his car- 
riage drove up, the horses were taken out, and four fresh ones put 
in. During the operation of changing horses, I observed many of 
the attendants crowding around the carriage door, and on approach- 
ing found they were fulfilling one part of the old saying, ‘‘ love 
me, love my dog,” for they were ali most earnestly embracing a 
little French poodle, who seemed to be regarded with as much 
reverence as if it were a god, for pasha, bey, and effendi, down to 
the lowest pipe-bearer that could get near enough, all paid their 
obeisance to the little infidel, who happened for the moment 
to be the sultan’s favourite. At length the sultan appeared 
with the pashas following and supporting him, kissing the 
hem of his surtout (for he had now no cloak) until he arrived 
at the carriage, into which he got, took the reins in his hand, and 
looking round amongst the Franks, with whom he was completely 
surrounded, motioned a dragoman to approach him, of whom 
he asked regarding some of the strangers, and being told, pulled the 
reins, and at once dashed off at full speed, with the skill and confi- 
dence of an experienced whip. Except the little dog, there was 
no one in or on the carriage but the sultan, and the moment he 
started, there was mounting in haste of pasha, bey, and effendi ; 
bin-bashi, yoos-bashi, and cavias-bashi ; surreghi, caveghi, and chi- 
boukghi; the whole scampering after him as fast as they could get 
upon horseback, somewhat in the style of hunters in a steeple-chase. 
The sun, the brother of the moon, had departed, so the crowd be- 
took themselves to some other amusement, and I sat down upon 
a gravestone commanding a view of the greater part of the Bos- 
phorus, to enjoys the rays of the beautiful sun ‘above, which 
neither sultan nor king can rival in splendour, and which extends 
its kindness to the poorest as well as the richest of its subjects, 
without favouritism or the reverse. 

Many Turkish sabbaths after this date I saw his Sublime High- 
ness, but there was nothing peculiarly different in the cortége. If 
he went to mosque by water, the guards were extended from the 
palace-gate to the caique; and if he went by land, there was 
always a path of new sand laid down for his horse, and a guard 
forming an extended line, which closed in the rear as he passed, wait- 
ing at the mosque door until he came out, but rarely accompany- 
ing him home. When the sultan came out of the palace-gate, 
there was always a great noise of drums, trumpets, and cymbals, 
while two heralds proclaimed aloud his arrogant and stupid assumed 
titles—lord of lords, king of kings, emperor of the whole earth, 
&c. &c. ; but excepting at the moment of leaving the palace, there 
was no music or noise of any kind, ’ 

After the sultan leaves the mosque on Friday, he sometimes 
visits one of the public institutions in order to see if things are 
conducted as he has ordered. In these institutions, as well as in 
the mosques, there is always a room kept for his smoking a pipe, 
and his pipe-bearer usually disposes of the ashes to some pious 
mussulman in the crowd for a few small pieces of coin; but he 
will not sell such a precious morsel to a Christian, except at an 
exorbitant rate. 

After the sultan returns to his palace, the great men return also 
to their palaces, and enjoy themselves for the remainder of the 
day ; and the inferior grades pass the time until sunset in their 
favourite café, when they wash themselves, say their prayers, eat 
their evening repast, regale themselves with a glass of rakee, a final 
pipe, and lie down to rest until the following sun-rising warns 
them it is time for prayers and another pipe of tobacco. 





THE BURIAL PLACES OF DAMASCUS. 

As a sort of pendant to the preceding article, we extract 
the following account of the scene exhibited on the Turkish 
sabbath in the burial places at Damascus, and the succeeding 
very judicious remarks on the gross misapprehensions com- 
monly entertained regarding the condition of Turkish ladies, from 
Mr. Addison’s lively work entitled ‘‘ Damascus and Palmyra,” 
published in 1838, in two volumes octavo. His estimate of 
the Turkish character is entirely borne out by those best acquainted 
with it, and exactly coincides with the opinions expressed by a 
Turkish lady, with whom Mr. Urquhart (whose work on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the East,’’ we had lately occasion to notice,) had a long 
conversation on the subject. The Turk is essentially domestic ; 
he finds his chief joy in the society of his family ; the father never 
neglects, or is indifferent to his child; and the wife, always treated 
with respect, derives additional importance as soon as she becomes 
a mother. Polygamy, to be sure, is a great drawback; but even 
this is by no means so common as is generally supposed. 

‘‘ One Friday,’’ says Mr. Addison, ‘‘ being the Sunday of the 
Turks, I strolled through the large cemetery, which presented one 
of the most extraordinary and interesting sights imaginable. I 
should think about seven or eight hundred women were collected 
round the tombs, some bearing sprigs of myrtle or young green 
plants, to place on them ; some watering a few drooping flowers, 
some saying their prayers, some smoking and chatting, and here 
and there a solitary woman crying as if her heart. would break over 
the tomb of a deceased relative. In some parts of the cemetery, 
the demonstrations of grief from the women on every side, hanging 
over the little marble urns, were most afflicting and heart-rending. 
Nothing was to be seen but sobbing and crying. Many of them 
were sitting with their veils thrown aside, and their eyes filled with 
tears. I remarked a very young woman—quite a girl—sitting on 
a carpet by the side of a tomb, with her hands crossed over her 
knees, and her long hair trailing on the ground behind. Some 
fresh flowers and young plants, that she had brought to place on 
the tomb, were lying by her side. A little further on sat two 
women, one of whom was leaning against a marble turban, under 
which, in gold characters, was written the name of the deceased to 
whose memory it was erected; she was crying, and recklessly 
plucking up the weeds and bits of grass that grew round the 
simple monument. Can all this be a mockery of woe? Impossi- 
ble. The number of disconsolate weepers, at first sight, induces 
one to think so—and with many such may be the case; but the 
greater part are influenced by deep and genuine emotion ; and 
certainly those must be who steal here day after day, in solitude 
and silence, to give vent to their sorrows over the tombs of those 
they have fondly loved—fancying, as they do, (and is not the idea 
beautiful, though erroneous ?) that the spirits of the departed hover 
round the hallowed spot, and regard with fond satisfaction these 
melancholy tokens of attachment. 

‘*The road was thronged with women, many of them having 
their veils hanging loosely down; and the number of pretty faces 
and beautiful eyes that I saw inclines me to think that the beauty 
of the Damascene women has not been exaggerated. They had 
mostly fair complexions, with dark eyes and hair. We wandered 
about unmolested, taking care not to appear too narrowly scruti- 
nising what was going on. 

“ | have heard many instances of the strong affection of women 
in this part of the world for their husbands. The most erroneous 
notions are prevalent among us as to the grievous bondage in 
which, as it is called, they are held, and as to the way iu which 
they pass their lives. From inquiries I have made of different 
Levantine and Frank ladies, in the habit of visiting the harems of 
the East, I understand that the fair occupants of them by no 
means covet the degree of liberty claimed and enjoyed by our 
European ladies, and think that a married woman should_enjoy no 
other male society but that of her husband—that her whole time 
should be given up in studying to amuse him, and in the nursing 
and education of his children; which pleasing task they never 
delegate to another. They seem, it is said, to look upon the very 
restraint in which they are kept, and the watchfulness with which 
they are guarded with a feeling of pride and satisfaction, thinking 
it a proof of the estimation in which they are held, and the value 
attached to them by their husbands. Thus, the most flattering 
epithet that can be applied to an Eastern lady is said to be that of 
the ‘concealed treasure,’ ‘ the guarded jewel,’ ‘ the well-watched 
angel.’ 
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‘* The degree of restraint imposed upon them, however, is much 
less than is generally imagined. Wrapped up in their loose walk- 
ing cloaks, and shrouded in their veils, they are to be met with in 
all public places, shopping at the bazaars, or paying visits to their 
friends, undistinguishable even by their own husbands. They 
congregate together, and pass their afternoons in the baths, and, 
unrestrained by the presence of the men, enjoy dancing and music. 
If a husband possessing only one wife (which is often the case) be 
kind and attentive to her, the strength of affection centred in him 
is naturally very great. The retirement and solitude of the harem 
afford little of change, and few worldly amusements, to divert the 
mind from the one absorbing passion ; and when death has sepa- 
rated them from those in whom they found the greatest enjoyment 
of existence, the anguish of the mind must be indeed acute, and 
the sorrowing mourner attempts to solace her wounded spirit by 
those touching attentions to the memory of the dead so universal 
in the solemn solitary burying-grounds of the East. Of these 
marks of affection, how pleasing is the fond occupation of watering 
each day a few flowers planted over the grave of a husband or 
child! or replacing every evening, with fresh blooming blossoms, 
the withered plants of the preceding day—fit emblems of mortal 
man, ‘ who cometh up and is cut down like a flower!’ But the 
most beautiful and touching of all these tokens of affection is the 
one of hanging over the tomb a cage with a few singing-birds, who 
are fed with religious care morning and evening, and are supposed 
to cheer the spirit of the departed by their sweet songs.’’ | 
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WHITEFRIARS. 
} 


[Ove country readers, unacquainted with Loudon, may be informed that | 
Whitefriars is the name of a district, occupied by sundry narrow lanes, which 1 
slope from Fleet-street to the Thames. With the exception of Bouverie- 
street (formerly called Whitefriars), which may be considered as the main {| 
street or lane of the district, the external aspect of the place is not the most j 
inviting: but the following ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Alsatian,” the contribution | 
of a resident, will instruct some, perhaps, even of our London readers, that 
Whitefriars is not without interesting associations, both of the past and the | 
present. ] 

Ir our readers have seen one of the earlier maps of London 
in the olden time, they would no doubt perceive that its south- | 


western boundary was the precinct of Whitefriars—so called from 


a convent of the brothers of Mount Carmel there located. The 
edifices of the Carmelites were spacious, and their garden exten- | 
sive; anciently reaching downward to the river Thames, just as that | 
of the Temple does now. In the “ Fortunes of Nigel,’’ Sir Walter ; 
Scott has given a graphic description of the quarter, under its 
nickname of “ Alsatia.’’ We need not transfer to our columns | 
the lively description he there gives; it has been, or will be, read | 
by most of those who peruse this article. What other author has | 
been able, like the Wizard of the North, to breathe the breath of | 
his genius into the dead nostrils of so many past existences, re- | 
producing them before us, again to live and move, and have a | 
second and more enduring being in his immortal pages ? 


We may inform those of our readers who do not know how the | 
sobriquet of ‘‘ Alsatia’’ came to be applied to our precinct, that 
the real Alsatia was a border territory of disputed jurisdiction, 
which in the Elizabethan times was situated between France and | 
Germany Proper, and then served, like the Noman’s Land on the | 
Scottish and English marches, as a convenient asylum for refugees | 
from both countries. It now forms the two departments of the 
Haut and Bas Rhin, in the actual kingdom of France, having, 
for its chefs-lieux, Strasburg and Colmar. Hence the sportive 
application of the term “ Alsatian’ to those who took refuge in | 
ancient Whitefriars. An authorised sanctuary in the reign of 
James I. it could not well be; but probably had continued to 
be so, by prescription merely, after the ubolition of monastic 
privileges at the Reformation. If Sir Walter's description be 
made with a true pen, it must have been more like the Truanderic, 
or Cour des Miracles, of the French capital—a repair for sturdy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





beggars and desperadoes, rather than a sanctuary—dangerous to 


enter, and impossible to execute a writ in. During Cromwell's 
usurpation, its sanctify must have been often invaded ; the Great 
Fire, of course, abolished it altogether. No reader of English 
history need be reminded of the sanctuary of Beaulieu in Hamp- 
shire, resorted to in extremity by the heroic Margaret of Anjou 
and her son; or that of Westminster, in which Queen Elizabeth 
Woodvil placed the children of Edward IV., and who were soon 
after murdered by their unnatural uncle, Richard IIJ., as soon as 
their mother was weak enough to withdraw them from their asy- 
lum. Holyrood Palace, and adjuncts, at Edinburgh, also, by the 
double right of regality and its abbey, was a sanctuary ; as a refuge 
for debtors, it so continues tothis hour. Hence the threat in the 
old Scotch ballad of ‘‘ the Cock Laird,” or petty country gentle- 
man, who is tauntingly told by his extravagant young wife, that she 
= “ Gie him a lairdship in the auld Abbaye : ” 

that is, make him a dyvor, or bankrupt ! * 

Our precinct immediately adjoins the Temple, itself once the 
greatest religious establishment in our country. What with the 
hallowed precinct of Bridewell (so called from the spring of St. 
Bridget, or Bride, much resorted to by pilgrims,) and containing 
also several religious foundations, with that of the Blackfriars close 
by, the quarter was more sanctus than the spiritual wants of any 


| supposable amount of population could require. In our times it 


is different—Whitefriars having neither church nor chapel within 
its bounds. Blackfriars was more extensive than our precinct : the 
present Bridge-street divides it into two unequal parts ; it is built 
on ground cleared of its houses to form the present handsome 
approach to Blackfriars’ Bridge, finished by MyJne in 1760. 

By referring to an old map, the reader will see that the ecclesi- 
astical character of the quarter continues further eastward, with no 
interruption, to the old cathedral of St. Paul’s and environage ; 
many of whose existing streets still show, in their names, their 
obligations to the Breviary for godfathership. Such are Pater- 
noster-row, Ave-Maria-lane, Amen-corner, Creed-lane, &c.; also 
Paul’s Chain—so named from a chapel dedicated to the memory 
of that apostle’s bonds—Sancti Pauli ad Vincula. In looking at 
such a map as that alluded to of London in those days, or at one 
of Paris down to the eve of the French Revolution, one is struck 
with the monstrous amount of their most centrical ground taken 
up with religious houses, male and female. In the French capital, 
in particular, at the later date, it was even worse than with us, as 
the abuse with them was of so much longer standing ; for property 
once bequeathed to the church was ever after inalienable. There 


| they all were, these droneries, stuck like so many slaty stones in 


the heart of a dull fire, neither burning themselves, nor allowing 


' the fuel to burn. A pretty dead-lock the unlimited increase of 


such houses must have brought a country to at last! Of a truth, 
if the Reformation was useful to us, a Revolution was indispensa- 
ble to the French, for this cause alone. 

The force of circumstances (all men’s master) has twice made 
us denizens of Whitefriars. Ten years were we absent from it and 
Britain; yet did we return, and find it, despite so many metropos 





* Sanctuaries were originally imitated from the “cities of refuge” of the 
Jewish dispensation, for perpetrators of sudden homicidal acts, and to soften 
the too barsh operation of the lex falionis in earlytimes. In our time,a 
claim bas been set up for exemption from serving on juries by residents in 
Whitefriars. Some eighteen years ago, this was argued before Lord Stowell, 
in the Admiralty Court, at the instance of a friend of our own; on which 
occasion, that learned judge, finding himself rather posed by the evidence 
brougl.t forward by Baron (then Mr.) Bolland, evaded the question by granting 
a speciai release in the individual case, carefully stating that “ it was not to 
be drawn into a precedent.” 

+ Bridewell prison stands on the site of a royal palace, once inhabited by 
King John, and, in 1522, by the regal cardinal Wolsey. In the same reign it 
was fitted up for the Emperor Charles V., when in London, but who preferred 
staying in the adjoining monastery of the Dominicans, or Black Friars. 
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litan changes, almost intact. We happened to re-enter London, 
three years ago, by Westminster Bridge. We looked in upon St. 
James’s Park—what a surprising change there !—the saint himself 
would hardly have known it. 

Trafalgar-square, too, a new creation altogether, which, though 
no square, is still a remarkable place, in the convenient French 
sense of that word. Charles the First’s statue—the once (literally) 
‘‘ buried majesty ’’ of England—was still to the good ; the tail of 
the lion on Northumberland House seemed as ready to wag as 
ever ; but the Strand, although an “old friend,’’ had got at least 
one new cheek (and a handsome one too) to its ‘‘ new face.” 
Exeter ’Change, also, with all its roaring lions, its place was no 
more—or, rather, its place was all that was to be found. 

Old Fleet-market, we. plainly saw, had been swept off by the 
besom of destruction. We felt inclined, like D ie Sampson, to 
cry out ‘ Prodigious!’’ but that exclamation of our wonder we 
were glad we reserved till we saw the magical doings at New London 
Bridge. We were sadly puzzled to know what to make of that. 
There stood, indeed, that tall bully the Monument, looking quietly 
on, (but apparently elbowed out of its place,) like myself a stupi- 
fied spectator cf the altered state of things in its neighbourhood. 

It is related of a returning emigrant French nobleman, on his at 
last re-entering the adored capital of his beloved country, and 
remarking the many changes operated there in his absence, that 
he piteously exclaimed, ‘‘ On a gaté mon beau Paris! ’’ Even so 
were we almost tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ They have spoiled the dear 
familiar ugly face of our old London ?”’ 

In returning by St. Paul’s Churchyard, we found small cause 
for self-gratulation ; there we found an awful hiatus! Bowles 
and Carver’s unchanging shop, with its eternal prints, (so at least 
we thought them,) so charmingly described by Charles Lamb— 
these were all gone, after a century’s holding, and a ticketting 
haberdasher’s ‘‘ stuck up’’ at the corner of Paul’s-alley. Ten 
times, and more, had this our planet gone on dow/ing its annual 
round since we saw Bowles’s shop. ‘‘ Surely,’’ thought we often, 
during that absence, ‘‘ tnese good old prints must be changed by 
this time—we will go thither the first thing we do: ’’—and then to 
have such a disappointment, when we thought to have so gladdened 
our eyes! We looked round involuntarily to St. Paul’s, to see if 
that were not gone too—it might as well! we thought. 

But we beg pardon for digressing so long from our immediate 
subject: and as it is always best to begin with the beginninz, 
(though some may think we have now omitted to do so,) we will 
stand in front of the house where this article will be printed, our 
gentle reader by our side, and stick the leg of the compass we are 
about to fetch at its door. The vicudus in which it stands is called 
Lombard-street.* The other strada of the name in the city, all 
the world knows by sight or hearsay, and took its name (like its 
relative, the Rue des Lombards of Paris,) from being the favourite 
repair of the goldsmiths and money-changers of Lombardy, the 
bankers of the two capitals during the middle ages. 

The establishment in front of which we now stand is that of our 
printers. From this house, in their predecessor Davison’s time, 
(called the Didot of England,) issued all the earlier editions of 
Byron and many other crack works—the two-guinea quartos and 
one-guinea octavos, now obsolete or obsolescent. What a change 








* If we have any tricksy reader who wishes to lay a trap-wager, let. him set 
it thus:—“ Two to one that I walk to Lombard-street, from Temple-bar and 
back again, in one minute.” Not one in twenty will find out the equivoque. 
We once staked half-a-sovereign on the supposed impossibility of producing a 
cherry-coloured cat within half an hour. We lost, of course, by the unwelcome 
apparition of a sable grimalkin, led in triumphantly by our grinning adversary. 
Cherries, he too truly said, might be either red or black! 








has come over the world of literature since Davison’s time! 
Lombard-street is as narrow and as dirty as ever ; but hot-pressed 
quartos have been lost in “the flood!” 

Over the door is an inscription, to exercise the wits of the 
curious; for their house, like Jemmy Thomson’s ox, is ‘“‘of honest 
front,’’ and disguiseth not its age. [1669, B.C.] ‘‘ Burnt to a 
cinder ’’ these interesting initials can hardly mean, seeing that the 
great fire of London, wherein its predecessors were consumed, took 
place full three years before. This long delay in rebuilding was, 
no doubt, caused by the scarcity of labourers, and their high 
wages: these, in that season of ‘ public calamity,’’—for Provi- 
dence is kind to some—demanded double, and even treble, pay : 
so did the owners of timber and bricks. When in America, in 
1835, we saw manifestations of the same benign spirit of man 
towards his fellows in distress, after the fire of that winter in 
New York, the greatest since the conflagration of Moscow. But 
this by the way; only we have to observe, that the house in 
question, whether from a spirit of confidence of its rebuilders 
in old foundations, or from pure economy, is actually built on old 
subterranean walls, conventual or other. 

Behind this building is a garden, that the little world of 
Whitefriars wotteth not of. Its dimensions are about twenty-five 
yards square, and it belongs to her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. Who would dream of a royal chase so near 
Fleet-street ? It was once attached to the Alienation Office, now 
located elsewhere. In this little oasis amidst the wilderness of 
London bricks grow some mulberry-trees, and a variety of scamp- 
ish, outcast-looking shrubs and bushes. This apparently-for- 
gotten nook has much the air of the inner court of some deserted 
chateau or monastery. 

The Great Fire of London appears to have consumed nearly the 
whole precinct of Whitefriars; and very recently our venerable 
printing office ran great risk, and received actual damage, from a fire 
which destroyed some property on the opposite side of our narrow 
lane. But to return to the ‘Great Fire.” There is one house 
extant in a narrow passage, not far from the Temple-gate, which, we 
are pretty positive, must have escaped destruction ; we have visited 
it more than once—it is easy of access, being occupied as a petty 
coffee-house. Over its parlour mantel-piece there is yet to be seena 
niche for a Mater Dei and holyinfant. In anupperroomlived an old 
lady forty years, during twenty of which she never once crossed 
its threshold. Five times she was turned over, a kind of living 
fixture, to as many successive tenants. Her room, being peculiarly 
but conveniently shaped, she made literally to serve her, as the 
cobbler did his stall, ‘‘ for parlour, and kitchen, and hall ;” being 
closeted and cupboarded from floor to ceiling. She was a respect- 
able good soul, but had a touch of the monomaniac. One of her 
fancies was, that if she lived away from that particular room, she 
should soon die. This was the force centripetal, that tied her to it. 
But then she had a countervailing nervous fear of fire. This was 
the power centrifugal, that ultimately drove her away; an event 
which happened a very few months ago; and thus it was :—Last 
Christmas, the new city-police regulations came into tardy opera- 
tion in the precinct, and the ‘sweet voices’ of the cailing 
Charlies (those ancient chronicles, or chronic ills, of the night) 
were hushed at once, and for ever. Now, part of the duty of the 
old watchmen, from time immemorial, was duly, night by night, 
sure as eleven o'clock came, to sing out, at every part of their 
beat, ‘* Put out your lights above and below—past eleven o’clock.” 
All this suddenly ceasing, our old lady’s spirit became troubled. 
Incontinent she peaked and pined by day, and was sorely vexed 
with fiery dreams at night. Certes, her two-pair lodging was 
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none of the least inflammable, the house being partitioned and 
staircased with carved and panelled wood from beginning to end ; 
not to mention its quaint cornices, equipped with tenter-hooks for 
hanging tapestry on, in the timber-loving olden time. She bore 
with “ the silent system” till human flesh could stand it no 
longer—she fled for her life. 

In the chronicles of the reign of Edward II., anno 1325, we find 
an incident recorded by Pakington, not at all foreign to our sub- 
ject, and which shows the reverence of the Londoners for the 
mendicant orders. In that year, Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, 
minister and favourite of the imbecile king, was building for him- 
self ‘‘a faire towre’’ in the Strand; and being in want of addi- 
tional materials, he thought fit to make free with some stone and 
lime belonging to the White Friars: whereupon the citizens rose 
in indignation upon him and two of his squires, slew them incon- 
tinent, and buried their bodies under the rubbish of the said 
tower, ‘‘as they had been dogges.’”” An awful warning this to all 
purloiners of stray materials from our sacred precinct ! 

Proceeding eastward, we arrive at Bouverie-street—a genteel- 
sounding name enough—yea nobd/e, for it bears the family-name of 
the Earl of Radnor, who has property there. That family-name is 
French, but would not sound quite so well in ears of France as 
in ours. Beuf, a bullock ; bouvier, a cow or neat herd; bouverie, 
a place where bullocks and cows are kept. Rhodes’s at Islington, 
for instance, is a Louverie, and one of the greatest in the world: 
not so great, indeed, as he earnestly but vainly desired it to be, for 
it is known to all men that he often wished (though bootlessly) to 
turn his complement of 999 cows into the round thousand. It was 
satisfactorily ascertained, in my time, that all his efforts were sure 
to be baffied, by one or more immediately taking ill and dying. 
But he must have given up struggling with destiny in this point 
long before this. Experience teaches even fools 

We have now arrived, then, at the bottom of Water-lane, and 
respect for the curiosity of our readers obliges us to ascend it. 
Whitefriars and Blackfriars divide its honours, and its mud, between 
them. This crooked alley, or Bow, as the Scotch would rightfully 
eall it, beareth a flattering misnomer. Water is a good thing, by 
itself, and earth is not bad, but they make a sorry mixture ; and 
there is no lack of that compound, either greasy or maigre, in 
Water-lane. Howbeit, supposing any one of our peaceable readers 
to be over-driven along Fleet-street by a mad bull, suddenly broke 
loose, we should decidedly hold him excusable, were he to run into 
Water-lane—for life is sweet, ifthe lane is not. When the too- 
famous American Colonel Burr, that unlucky compound of great 
talents and evil passions, was in London, he fell into deep pecuni- 
ary distress. He, too, like Scott’s Lord Glenvarloch, took refuge 
in our Alsatia. We need scarcely inform our readers, that Burr was 
the man who shot the great Federalist, Hamilton, (one of the best 
and greatest of American politicians, ) in a murderous duel. Here 
follows an entry of the diary of his stay in London :— 


“Dec. 21, 1808. In a garret at the Black Lion, Water-lane....... 22. Re- 
tarned to the nearest inn, being the same Black Lion, where I am the occupant 
of a garret room, up four flights of stairs, and a very dirty bed.” * 





PAOURNFUL THOUGHTS FRIENDLY TO VIRTUE. 


Ir were a wantonness, and would demand 

Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 

Even of the dead; contented thence to draw 

A momentary pleasure, never marked 

By reason, barrier of all future good. 

But we have known that there is often found 

In moarnful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly.— Wordsworth, 





* “Life and Correspondence of Aaron Burr.”’ Boston, 1939, 





TONGUE WATCHING. 


To him that well considers it, idle speaking is precisely the ‘be- 
ginning of all hollowness, halfness, infidelity (want of faithful- 
ness); the genial atmosphere in which rank weeds of every kind 
attain the mastery over noble fruit in man’s life, and utterly choke 
them out ; one of the most crying maladies of these days, and to 
be testified against, and in all ways to the uttermost withstood. 
Wise, of a wisdom far beyond our shallow depth, was that old 
precept, WATCH THY TONGUE ; out of it are the issues of life! 
‘ Man is properly an incarnated word’—the word he speaks is the 
man himself. Were eyes put into our head that we might see ; 
or only that we might fancy, and plausibly pretend that we had 
seen? Was the tongue suspended there, that it might tell truly 
what we had seen, and make man the soul’s brother of man; or 
only that it might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-confusing, and 
so divide man, as by enchanted walls of darkness, from union with 
man? Thou who wearest that cunning, heaven-made organ, a 
tongue, think well of this. Speak not, I passionately entreat 
thee, till thy thought have silently matured itself, till thou have 
other than mad and mad-making noises to emit: hold thy tongue 
(thou hast it a-holding) till some meaning lie behind to set it wag- 
ging. Consider the significance of S1rence: it is boundless, 
never by meditating to be exhausted ; unspeakably profitable to 
thee! Cease that chaotic hubbub, wherein thy own soul runs to 
waste, to confused suicidal dislocation and stupor; out of silence 
comes thy strength. ‘‘ Speech is silvery, silence is golden ; speech 
is human, silence is divine.” Fool! thinkest'thou that because 
no Boswell is there with ass-skin and blacklead to write thy jar- 
gon, it therefore dies and is harmless? Nothing dies, nothing can 
die. No idlest word thou speakest but is a seed cast into Time, 
and grows through all eternity! The Recording Angel, consider 
it well, is no fable, but the truest of truths ; the paper tablets thou 
canst burn; of the “ Iron leaf’’ there is no burning. ‘Truly if 
we can permit God Almighty to note down our conversation, 
thinking it good enough for Him—any poor Boswell need not 
scruple to work his will of it. T. CaRLYLer. 





FRAGMENT OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN LADY JANE GREY 
AND R. ASCHAM. 


Jane. Wov.pst thou command me never more to read 
Cicero, and Epictetus, and Polybius? The others I do resign 
unto thee; they are good for the arbour and for the gravel-walk : 
but leave unto me, I beseech thee, my friend and father—leave 
unto me, for my fireside and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, 
courage, constancy. : 

Ascham. Read them on thy marriage-bed, on thy child-bed, 
on thy death-bed! thou spotless, undrooping lily, they have 
fenced thee right well! These are the men for men! these are to 
fashion the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God one 
day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom. Mind thou thy 
husband ! 

Jane. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me. I 
love him with the fondest, the most solicitous affection! O, never 
fear that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, by disobedi- 
ence to my husband in the most trying duties. 

Ascham. Gentle is he, and virtuous; but time will harden 
him—it will harden even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, compla- 
cently and indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

Jane. He is contented with me and with home. 

Ascham. Ah! Jane, Jane—men of high estate grow tired of 
contentedness. 

Jane. He told me he never liked books, unless I read them to 
him. I will read them to him every evening, I will open new 
worlds to him, richer than those discovered by the Spaniard; I 
will conduct him to treasures—oh, what treasures !—on which he 
may sleep in innocence and peace. 

Ascham. Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him—be his faery, his page, his everything that poetry and 
love have invented ; but watch him well, sport with his fancies ; 
turn them about like the ringlets about his cheeks ; and if ever he 
meditate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring 
back his thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse — 
W.S, Landor. 
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A SCOTCHMAN’S DEBUT IN LONDON “ SIXTY 
YEARS SINCE.” 


P. L. Gorpon, Esq,, whose grandfather and father were both 
worthy ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, gives, in his “ Personal 
Memoirs,’’* the following amusing and characteristic description 
of his first appearance in London, upwards of half a century ago. 
He quitted the paternal roof in 1778, and touched at Aberdeen, 
on his way to London, to join his regiment. 

‘* T had the pleasure,” he says ‘‘ of passing a few days at Aber- 


the other divinity, I embarked in a smack, supercargo to a kit 
of salmon, for my uncle, who kept an academy at Enfield, as I 
have already mentioned. 

‘* The crowded population of the environs of London, and the 
approach to it by Westminster, struck me with astonishment ; 
though fifty years ago, there were but few houses in St. George’s 
Fields, and the number of stage-coaches and private carriages was 
not one tenth of what it is now. I had a letter to a Scotch grocer 
in Piccadilly from a relation in Aberdeen, and I thought it would 
be a prudent measure to deliver my credentials to the vender of 
figs. On my presenting my letter, he gave me a great many 
bows, and when he had perused it, he begged me to walk into a 
small dark room behind his shop, which stunk of bacon, Hamburgh 
sausages, and rotten cheese, uniting an effluvia as insufferable as 
the bilge-water of the smack. ‘ Weel,’ said my new friend in a 
most perfect Buchan accent, ‘ what can I do for ye, Captain ?— 
(this was speedy promotion.) My cousin tells me he kens your 
family—I have several of your name my customers.’—‘ I want,’ 
I replied, ‘ a lodging for a day or two, before I go to visit a rela- 
tion at Enfield.’—‘ And what may his name be, if you please ?— 
I serve twa families there.’ When I satisfied him, and added that 
he was master of an academy, and had three-score of boarders, 
his eye glistened, and he rejoined, ‘ J ha’ a relation by the mither’s 
side o’ the name of Morison, may be ye are of the same kin: at 
ony rate, I would be greatly obleeged if you wud mention to your 
uncle that I sell tea and sugar and a’ kind o’ groceries as cheap | 
as ony man man within the city of London or Wastminster, and 
wud be obleeged to you to tak a caird o’ my shop—he’ll find it | 
to his advantage to deal wi’ me. I’m sorry I canna gie ye a bed 
mysell, for I ha’ unluckily let my first stage, and am rather ham- 
pered for room, for I ha’ a sick mither; but I will introduce you 
to an honest man, and a countryman, and vary ceevil ; he lives 
in Suffolk-street, near Charing-cross—but as ye dinna ken Lunnun 
T’ll send my shop-boy to show you the road: it’s No.6. The 
man’s name is Mitchel, and he keeps a tailor’s shop—you'll be 
wanting new claiths, and you canna do better than get them frae 
him—he’s an honest man.’ I had é/act enough to perceive that 
Mr. Mackey, from his discourse, seemed to have his own and his 
friend’s interest at heart more than mine: nevertheless, I thanked 
him for his kindness, and would accept of his offer by giving me a 
few lines to the tailor, and would get into a hackney-coach, and save 
him the trouble of sending his lad with me. ‘ Na, na,’ replied he, 
* that will cost ye a shilling—keep your siller in your pouch—ye’ll 
ha’ occasun for it, ['se warrant.—Suffolk-street is na a quarter of 
a mile off.’’ I told him that I had left my baggage in the smack, 
and that I had nothing to carry but what was on my back. Mr. 
Ogilvie, a gentleman whose acquaintance I had formed on the 
passage, and had brought me to town, at this moment passed in 
his carriage and spoke to me. ‘ He seems a ceevil-like gentle- 
man,’ rejoined the grocer; ‘ fat’s his trade ?’—*‘ I believe,’ said I, 
‘he is a West India merchant.’ ‘In ye had ony interest with 
him,’ continued Mr. Mackey, ‘ I wish ye would speak a good word 
for me. I wa’d serve him wi his ain commodities, and may be 
buy from bim.’ But on my saying that I had never seen or heard 
of him till yesterday, he gave up the case as hopeless. 

“The introductory note being written, my worthy friend pre- 








* “ Personal Memoirs ; or Reminiscences of Men and Manners at Home and 
Abroad, during the last Half Century, with occasional Sketches of the Author’s 
Life; being fragments from the portfolio of Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq. ; in 
2 vols, London: Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 1830." 





sented me with a dozen of figs in a paper, saying, ‘ I dare say ye 
have a sweet tooth in your head—prie thae figs, they are vary 
frash, and lat your uncle taste ane or twa o’ thein—they are. par- 
ticularly guid for the bairns, and when you come back irae Enfield, 
callin and tak’ your breakfast—I ha’ guid honey, and neo and 
then a yellow haddock that the skippers wha deal wi’ me bri 
up.’ On promising that I would see him again, we shook han 
and parted, his last words being, ‘ See fat you can do wi’ your 
uncle for me.’ Ihave since thought this grocer an admirable 
specimen of a Scotch tradesman ; his selfishness and attention to 
his own interest all his cunning could not conceal, and it so dis- 
gusted me, that I never repeated my visit. I know not if he was 
any relation to the celebrated oilman of tlie same name in Picca- 
dilly. How has ‘ the March of Intellect’ changed in half a cen- 
tury! The modern Mackey of Piccadilly is a man of genius, and 
invents new sauces, fur which he gets royal patents, and imports 
wild-boar’s heads from the Continent, price five guineas! yet he 
still eondescends to deal in split peas and Scotch barley. 

‘‘ IT found my countryman, the tailor, a very ‘ ceevil’ sort of 
person, as he had been represented ; and on bargaining for a room 
on the second floor and my breakfast, I was encouraged by the 
moderate price to employ him to rig me out with a new wardrobe, 
of which I stood very much in want; for my mother had wisely 
advised that this should be done in London, that I might be in 
the fashion. I ordered a new suit complete, with a morning-dress, 
&c., which I found would greatly reduce my finances, which only 
amounted to sixty pounds, out of which I would require a suit of 
regimentals. In four-and-twenty hours I put on my new costume, 
and a fellow with a long beard happening to pass under the win- 
dow when the tailor was trying on my garments, he advised me 
to dispose of my old clothes to this Jew; he was called up, and 
after a minute inspection, he swore in his Hebrew lingo, ‘ that the 
goods wash very bad, full of de little holes, which de mosh did eat.’ 
With the assistance of my host, and a great deal of bargaining, I 
squeezed up Moses to thirty-five shillings for my whole kit, 
including a hat, a pair of boots, and divers pair of clumsy shoes ; 
this was my first mercantile transaction. Thus equipped 1 got 
into a stage-coach from High Holborn, and was transported to 
Forty (four tree) Hill, near Enfield, the abode of my relation, 
who received me with open arms. I expected to have met a wag, 
like uncle Watty, but founda quiet, dominie-looking, tall and thin 
man, ‘ full of wise saws and modern instances,’ but extremely 
good-natured in appearance. He had been married a few years, 
and had a family. I told him that in the coach I had met an old 
gentleman who was well acquainted with him, an inhabitant of the 
village. I added that I did not know his name, but I thought I 
could sketch him—a pencil was procured, and I drew a head, 
which on being shown, my uncle and his wife exclaimed— Old 
Dickens!’ It was afterwards shown to the old genfleman, and 
much praised. 

‘* T remained with this kind relative a week; it was holiday 
time. I assisted him to feed the pigs, in which pursuit he was 
quite a Parson Trulliber. My grandfather had taught me to play 
at backgammon, and though I was but a novice, I beat the peda- 
gogue, which annoyed him not a little, though the best-tempered 
man I ever met—so easily are we disturbed by trifles. 

‘* On my return to town I delivered a letter which had been 
sent to me by Colonel Browne, to a brother officer recruiting in 
London ; he kindly showed me the Jions of the day. I went with 
him to the play, and accompanied him to a cheap eating-house, 
the Bedford Head, in Maiden-lane, where we had an excellent 
dinner and a pint of wine for three shillings. As I had been so 
many months without doing any duty, since the date of my com- 
mission, he recommended me to set out forthwith to Cork. I found 
I had a balance left of fifteen pounds after paying for my outfit. 
I took coach to Bristol, from whence I was to proceed to my des- 
tination by the packet. 1 procured from Captain Campbell a 
letter to another brother officer, Captain Rockford, at this port, 
a wild Irishman, but very good-natured. The wind was foul, and 
I was detained a fortnight, during which time I lived in a recruit- 
ing mess, and my finances had dwindled into a few pounds. At 
length the packet sailed, which was driven into Minehead by a gale 
of wind, which continued four days: the passengers were, as 
is usual, sent on shore, and the expenses of the inn reduced my 
pounds into shillings. The skipper, however, undertook to supply 
me with money for my expenses from the Cove to Cork. We 
arrived in safety, and considering my youth and inexperience, I 
had reason to congratulate myself on accomplishing my voyages 
without ‘ scaith or scorn.’ ’’ 
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READING AND WRITING. 


Some of our readers may have remarked a paragraph in some 
of the newspapers, which stated, that in a recent advertisement for 
an under bailiff, or something of that sort, in one of our English 
agricultural counties, it was mentioned that it would be an addi- 
tional recommendation to the successful applicant, if he could 
neither read nor write. Not having seen the advertisement, we can 
neither ‘‘ vouch for the fact,’’ nor give several conjectural reasons 
as to the probable motive of the advertiser. But assuming that it 
was the good old hearty aversion to that education, which, in the 
eyes of the people of the old school, is a generic term for ambition, 
restlessness, discontent, insubordination, &c., may we not place 
it on a par with the triumphant ejaculation of the honest carman, 
as recorded in some modern “‘ Joe Miller?’’ He, honest fellow, 
had been sadly annoyed by the progress of ‘‘ education,”’ as it 
made its way even to the juniors of his own profession. He could 
not understand what connexion reading and writing had with crack- 
ing a whip or driving a team, until he passed from the country 
to the town one day, when an unfortunate criminal was about to 
suffer ‘‘ the last penalty of the law ” for forgery. The carman re- 
ceived, as a definition of forgery, that it was ‘‘ writing another 
man’s name;” and thereupon glancing alternately at the gibbet 
and his informant, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And this is your education! ” 

It is beginning, however, .o be somewhat generally understood, 
that the mere power of reading and writing no more constitutes 
education, than a spade constitutes a day's work. The mere 
power of reading to one who can read, but seldom does, or the 
mere power of being able to scrawl one’s name to one who seldom 
has occasion to do so, is just of as little use as is the spade of the 
labourer when laid up in the pawnbroker’s shup. Reading and 
writing (as has been remarked again and again) are but the tools 
of education—the A B C of TtoovGutT; and he who has got no 
farther than the ability to read a page with some difficulty, or the 
power of awkwardly handling a pen without the ability of marking 
down his ideas, can no more be said to be educated, than the man 
who is standing outside the door can be said to be within the 
house. For this reason, statistical returns, informing us how 
many criminals can read, and how many cannot, are of little use, 
without additional data, in enabling us to understand what amount 
of education has been expended on the entire body. What would 
we think of the answer to the query—What is the probable amount 
of muscular strength possessed by a given body of men, if the 
reply was that so many had spades, so many had pick-axes and 
spades, and so many had neither ? 

The reader is doubtless well aware that the regard in which 
reading and writing were held led to a gross abuse in our 
criminal jurisprudence. The privilege claimed by the clergy 
of being exempt from secular jurisdiction, was stoutly re- 
sisted in England; the clergy only got the length of having 
religious places made sanctuaries, wherein criminals could be pro- 
tected from arrest ; and of enabling members of their body, when 
accused of minor crimes not involving the penalty of life or limb, 
to claim the privilege of being tried and punished by an ecclesias- 
tical tribunal. This latter privilege was called “‘ benefit of clergy :”” 
and when a man put on his trial, claimed, as a person in holy 
orders, the privilege of being handed over from temporal to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, it was necessary for him, as a proof that he 
was a “clerk,” to appear in his clerical habit and tonsure. 
Gradually, however, official costume was dispensed with, and a 
simpler proof of ‘‘ clergy’’ sufficed. For in the rude chivalrous 
ages, reading and writing were considered as much the peculiar 
tools of priests, as the sword and lance were of the knight ; hénce, 





Sir Walter Seott, in ‘‘ Marmion,’ makes Archibald Bell-the-cat 
exclaim— 
“ Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’e: could pen a line ;” 
Gawain Douglas being Bishop of Dunkeld. 

When a man then, accused of crime before the regular tribunals, 
claimed the ‘‘ benefit of clergy,”’ it was held proof enough that he 
was a priest if he were able to read ; and this test continued to be 
used long after the ability to read ceased to be a peculiarity of the 
priesthood. ‘ The clergy, however,”’ says Mr. Jardine, ‘‘ do not 
appear to have universally admitted that the mere fact of a pri-- 
soner’s ability to read was to be taken as a conclusive proof of his 
clerical character. A curious case is recorded which greatly 
puzzled the judges. ‘A man indicted of felony claimed the bene- 
fit of clergy ; upon which the archdeacon of Westminster Abbey 
was sent for, who showed him a book, in which the felon read well 
and fluently. Upon hearing this, the court ordered him to be 
delivered to the archdeacon on behalf of the ordinary; but the 
archdeacon refused to take him, alleging that he was not a clerk, 
This raised a serious difficulty ; and the question was one of serious 
importance to the prisoner, as the judges deliberated whether he 
must not of necessity be hanged. He was, however, remanded to 
prison, and the subject was much discussed by the judges for 
several terms: but, luckily for the culprit, the conscientious arch- 
deacon being removed, his successor heard the prisoner read, and 
consented to receive him; whereupon he was delivered to the 
ordinary, the judges saying that in favorem vile et libertas ecclesia, 
even where a man had once failed to read, and had ‘received 
sentence of death, they would allow him his benefit of clergy under 
the gallows if he could then read, and was received by the ordi- 
nary.”’ In another case, where the felon read well and audibly in 
the presence of the whole court, the ordinary refused to receive 
him, and he was hanged ‘‘ without benefit of clergy.’’ The dis- 
tinctions arising out of this privilege continued to hamper our 
criminal law, until it was finally swept away a few years ago. 

It is just as absurd, now-a-days, to reckon it a proof of educa- 
tion because a person can read and write, as it was in former 
times for the law to hold a man to be a priest because he could 
read. There have been not a few extraordinary, able, and energetic 
individuals who could neither read nor write; and there have 
been, and there are, not a few fools who could, and who can, do 
both very fluently. Reading and writing are of but little value, as 
means of education, unless they have not only in some part of our 
lives enabled us to acquire ideas, and to express them, but unless 
they are perpetually enabling usto do so. And yet there are still 
a considerable number of individuals who, after having laboriously 
and painfully acquired the “‘ art’’ in their mouth, put it to no 
other use except as an adjunct to the means of earning their 
bread. 

It is because reading and writing are simply ‘‘ tools,” of but little 
value to the owners unless used, that we look upon Cueap PostacE 
as a sort of indirect means of aiding NATIONAL EpucaTion. The 
whole commercial community may rejoice, because its benefits 
will be instantly and directly felt ; and this in itself is a great good. 
But ere long the benefits and the blessings of cheap postage will 
be felt—gradually at first, but at last extensively and permanently 
—by that great body, who, though able to write, practise the art 
but seldom. The older portion of this important part of the 
nation may not become “great writers,’’ even with a penny 
general postage, because their habits are formed, their hands are 
stiff, and their hearts do not beat as in youth. But the younger 
portion will assuredly be tempted to “‘ try their hands.”” Let them 
recollect, that of two individuals of about equal intellectual power, 
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one will acquire a great advantage over the other, simply by the 
habit of committing thoughts to paper. Writing is an “ art,’’ and 
in all arts ‘‘ practice makes perfection.”’ 

Some individuals, to be sure, have a native power of expression, 
which others, their intellectual equals, cannot attain ; just as of two 
cabinet-makers, one may be found to handle his tools better than 
the other; or of two compositors, one will be found to put types 
together quicker than the other. No amount of daubing will make 
a Raphael, and no amount of writing will make a Shakspeare or a 
Scott ;—we are not supposing genius can be manufactured. But 
for all extensive common-place purposes ; for much of that prac- 
tical education which tends to elevate the great body of the people ; 
the habit of writing, or, in other words, of putting thoughts on 
paper, will be found to be very useful. We have the authority of 
Lord Brougham for the affirmation that the best oratory of the 
best orators was generally preceded by much writing; we have 
the authority of Cobbett for believing that in learning a language 
or in learning anything, the hand is an admirable aid to the 
memory ; and we have the practical experience of most men who 
have instructed or entertained the public, that the habit of writ- 
ing gradually gave them a power, of which they had previously not 
been conscious. 

Many plain people, of small pretensions, but great good sense, 
are ofttimes deterred from setting down their thoughts on paper— 
even from writing.a letter to a valued absent friend—because they 
have not the “ knack of writing; ’’ that is, have never learned 
composition as an art. But there is much less difficulty in this 
* art” than is generally supposed. If we have learned to think, 
an orderly mind will soon form an orderly style. But one great 
stumbling block is the ‘‘ art of pointing,’’ which is really no art at 
all. ‘I cannot place my stops !’’ Yet you do place your stops, 
without thinking of the matter, in speaking; you have therefore 
only to write as you would speak, read it aloud, and you will see 
at once where to place them. Monsieur Jourdain, in Moliére’s 
‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ is astonished when he is told that 
he has been speaking prose all his life, and he to be quite uncon- 
scious of it! We have all becn pointers, ever since we began 
to speak. 

Not but that we have, besides the formal rules in grammars, 
elaborate treatises on punctuation, which might have been alto- 
gether spared, had their writers well-pondered the judicious obser- 
vations of the erudite and sensible Bishop Lowth, who says :— 
‘Few precise rules can be given for punctuation, which will 
hold in all cases, and much must be left to the judgment and taste 
of the writer.” 

All points, for all practical purposes, may be reduced to two, 
the comma and the semicolon ; the one for short pauses in a sen- 
tence, the other to make a division in it when it contains more 
clauses thanone. As for the colon, it is almost super-necessary, 
for there*is scazcely a use it serves which the semicolon cannot 
supply, and its introduction has been a great cause of perplex- 
ing avery plain subject; so we should not be sorry to see it 
abolished altogether. There is an anomalous pause called a dash, 
which Cobbett detested, and with reason. Ina loose incoherent 
style it serves the same turn which a lump of alum (called by 
roguish bakers the doctor) does in binding together the loose 
materials of bad bread. To those whose ideas are too sublime for 
plain language to express, the dash is very useful, and to such it 
had better be left. We must not, however, quite condemn either 





colon (:) or dash (--). The one is occasionally useful in indicat-. 


ing the converse of a proposition, the other in marking distinctly 
@ parenthetical or abrupt sentence. 

The points are then, strictly speaking, reducible to two, for the 
period is merely put as a matter of course to close the sentence. 





“ The little crooked thing which asks questions” is seldom used, 
and might be omitted altogether, the arrangement of the words 


- sufficiently indicating that a question is asked. The Spanish fashion 


of making the note of interrogation precede the sentence, might 
perhaps be adopted with advantage. 

That no rule can be given for the use of the comma will be 
evident, if any one were to write out a passage and give it to two 
different grammarians or printers to point ; for the odds are that 
one will use twice as many commas (that is, make double the 
number of pauses) as the other. One thing is certain, nothing 
weakens the style of a discourse so much as an over-profusion of 
commas. Lord Jeffrey, the great Edinburgh ex-reviewer, used to 
implore his printer Willison, not to ‘‘ sprinkle his pepperbox full 
of commas ”’ too plentifully over his proofs. The fact was, Mr. 
Willison being a short-winded pursy man, pointed according to 
his own bodily temperament. 

The comma being the mark of a needful pause in the sentence, 
a sort of stepping-stone in the current of words, the use of the 
semicolon is to show the separation of the parts of a sentence 
which we do not wish to bring to a period just yet ; it will usually 
be wanted after exceptive words, such as yet, whereas, although, 
notwithstanding, and thelike. And this is nearly all the mystery 
of the affair. 

It is related by Dr. Johnson, in the ‘‘ Life of Lord Lyttleton,” 
that his ‘‘ History of Henry the Second”’ cost him some hundred 
pounds to punctuate, for he would not trust his printer with this 
affair; and he employed a person of the name of Reid to do the 
duty with extra skill, the latter having persuaded his employer 
that he was ‘‘ master of the secret” of exact punctuation. Yet the 
work was not one farthing the better for all this man’s pains ; had 
it been left to the printer’s journeymen, they would have done the 
business as well, or better, for nothing. 

Sometimes, however, careful punctuation is important. For 
instance, how much is dependent on the placing of a comma in Luke 
xxiii. 43, ‘* Verily I say unto thee this day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise.’’ The reader, according as he is a catholic or a pro- 
testant, will place the rest after the fifth or the seventh word of 
the verse. Another example we have in the ambiguous words 
of the ancient oracle, Ibis redibis nunguam per bella peribdis ; 
“Thou shalt go thou shalt return never by war shalt thou 
perish.” By one way of pointing, the consulting warrior was 
advised, by a forbidden, to venture on the expedition pro- 
posed. He read it his own way, and lost his life. But modern 
pointers are not very oracular. 

Then there was the unlucky bishop of Asello, who lost his 
bishopric through the mistake of an mispunctuating painter em- 
ployed to trace an inscription over the palace-gate. It ran thus, 

Porta patens esto nulli, claudaris honesto. 

“« Gate, be thou open to nobody, be shut to an honest man.” 
The placing the comma after esto would have set it all right; as, 
“‘ Gate be thou open, not shut to an honest man.” 

In our own times and country we have the famous blunder in 
the contract for lighting the town of Liverpool in the year 1819, 
the words of which were—* The lamps to be in number 4,050, of 
two spouts each, composed of twenty threads of cotton.” The 
contractor would have proceeded to furnisheach lamp with the 
said twenty threads, but this being but half the usual quantity, the 
commissioner discovered that the difference arose from the comma 
following, instead of preceding, the word each. The parties had 
to annul the contract to prevent a law-suit. 

But such examples cannot often occur, and may always be 
avoided with a little care. There are sometimes words quaintly 
put together, when the meaning is purposely concealed by forced 
pointing, as in the child’s rhyme, 

“« Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails on each hand, 
Five-and-twenty on hands and feet; 
This is true without deceit.” 
Which is rather puzzling, till a rest is made after the words nails, 
five, and feet, omitting the comma aftér hand. 
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BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA.* 


Looxine at the map of the triangular-shaped peninsula of 
India, we perceive, that of the seats of the three presidencies into 
which our Indian empire is divided, Calcutta and Madras are on 
the eastern, and Bombay on the western side. Bombay itself is 
an island off the coast, about eight miles long, and not more than 
three miles broad, It is the oldest of the East India Company’s 
possessions in Hindustan, and from this island may be said to have 
sprung that vast political power which Britain now maintains in 
the East. 


‘* Unquestionably,” says Mrs. Postans, ‘the present is the 
most interesting era in the history of our British possessions in 
India. The day of affeeted ignorance of their importance is past, 
and our political and commercial connexion with the destinies of 
this great nation commands the careful attention, not only of every 
philanthropist, but of every patriot who desires the continued 
superiority of his country’s power. Rapid intercourse, the result 
of improved science and political arrangement, has now drawn 
India (as it were) nearer to the shores of Europe ; and insiead of 
months—long tedious months, passed like a blank in life’s short 
course,—a brief excursion through pleasant France, on the sunny 
waters of the Mediterranean, and among the ancient relics of 
gorgeous Egypt, carries the traveller at once to the palm-tasselled 
strands of glowing Ind. Day by day, therefore, does this intimate 
connexion between the countries make it more important that the 
British public should learn to estimate the full value of this our 
richest colony ; and, by means of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, render the resources of India more available, by increasing 
the allegiance of its soldiery, and the attachment of the native 
people. 

**The capacity for agricultural production in India cannot, J 
think, be doubted; but the development of that capacity must 
depend upon the intelligence of the community, and upon the 
industry which would be excited by a liberal encouragement of its 
labouring peasants. 

‘* Notwithstanding all disadvantageous circumstances, India has 
now arrived at a point of civilisation and improvement which must 
progress. Our energetic support, our judicious guidanee, would 
produce high advantages indeed to India, combined with valuable 
safety to ourselves ; but if our policy be to withhold this aid, her 
enlightenment may tend but to render her rebellious and indepen- 
dent ; a result eminently dissatisfactory, after the free expenditure 
of Britain’s life and treasure in her appropriation of the Eastern 
empire. 

“ Yet it is certain—and to those who think upon the matter at 
all, evident—that the increased information ofthe native gentry 
of the presidency, the enterprise cf the Parsee merchants, and the 
education of the youthful branches of native families of rank, will 
force, ere long, (if nut freely yielded) that consideration, to which, 
as an important portion of the great human family, the injured 
natives of India have so undeniable a right. 

‘* Many of our advantages have been hitherto derived from the 
ignorance of the people of India; these advantages can only be 
continued by our application of their intelligence. It will, there- 
fore, be our best interest to direct that improvement which has 
now commenced, to render it available to our commercial objects, 
and to secure the alliance of an enlightened and grateful people, 
whom we shall have taught to recognise and to enjoy the blessings 
of civilisation. 

‘* Our present position in India, as considered with reference to 
the general history of conquering nations, is a very peculiar one. 
The death of the great ruler of the Punjab, our military occupation 
of Sindh, together with the reduction of Kaubul and its neighbour- 
ing dependencies, have given us the prospect of extensfve and 
imporvant territorial acquisitions, in the richest portions of Upper 
Asia. Political affairs in the East have, in fact, very lately 
undergone remarkable and unlooked-for variations. ‘Wars, and 
rumours of wars;’ marchings, and counter-marchings ; local 
treachery, and threats of distant invasion, have succeeded to long 
and ‘ piping times of peace.’ The river Indus, hitherto considered 
the great natural boundary of our Eastern possessions, has been 
now passed ; our cantonments will soon, like the altars of Alex- 
ander, mark the scene of our triumphant advance ; and the noble 
river, celebraced by the historians of a classic age, may, ere long, 





* Western India in 1838. By Mrs. Postans, author of “ Cutch.” In two 
Volumes.—London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. " 





when the clash of arms has ceased, become the great channel of 

wealth and civilisation, not only to the barren lands which skirt 

its shores, but also between the interior of Asia and the peninsula 

of India; while British influence may arouse, guide, and cherish 

agricultural and commercial industry, under the auspices of a 
ceful, wise, and liberal form of government. 

‘The ‘glory’ of subduing thousands is light in the scale of 
utility, when compared with the glory of rendering the conquered 
of our colonies a free and happy people—of giving them influence 
and knowledge, of securing to them the means of improvement in 
their condition, and of grafting on ancient prejudices, with a view 
to their ultimate removal, an acquaintance with useful arts, in 
connexion with the moral principles and national creed of those 
by whose force of arms India has not only been subdued, but rifled 
of her gold, her liberty, and her dearest hopes. 

‘* Never, perhaps, was there a trust involving so great and so 
heavy a responsibility upon any nation, as that which attaches to 
the British dominion in India; and daily is this country becoming 
more responsible, as our territorial conquest increases, and the 
happiness, politically and morally, of increasing thousands, is 
placed within our power. Apathy, to an incomprehensible degree, 
yet exists in England on this momentous subject ; although some 
few—and those foremost in the ranks of pure philanthropy—exert 
their voices to advocate the cause of degraded India. The power 
of opinion once preponderating in support of the improved condi. 
tion of our fellow-subjects in the East, the result is certain; this 
power alone has emancipated the negroes, and it will also achieve 
the emancipation of the Hindoos. The one has been an exemption 
from the lash and from the taskmaster—the other must be a deli- 
verance from oppression, from tyranny, from ignorance, and from 
idolatry. England boasts now her ‘ British Indian Society,’ her 
‘ Aborigines Protection Society,’ and other associations, advocat- 
ing the extended scheme of universal benevolence; the heart of 
every wise politician, and of every right-minded individual in the 
world, must respond to the sentiments which form their basis ; 
but, unfortunately, the condition of India, the character of her 
people, the capacity of her soil, the fertilising power of her noble 
rivers, are not yet fully appreciated, nor in general understood. 
She is spoken of, indeed, as ‘ the brightest jewel in the British 
crown;’ but the incrustation on the jewel is not noted. The time 
is at hand, however, when our own safety will demand that this jewel 
should be polished; and were this not the fact, the spirit of con- 
quest alone, we would hope, could not, in a Christian country, so 
far absorb all human sympathies as to render us indifferent to the 
fate of those we conquer: British troops will ere long be subsi- 
dised in Sindh ; and that in the midst of a starving population, on 
the banks of a noble river, flowing through a tract of more than 
1700 miles in extent, and through a soil which, with the least 
exertion, would produce abundantly, both for the support of its 
inhabitants and for foreign export ; and yet at present there is no 
agriculture, no knowledge of the arts of peace, and no stimulus of 
interest among the people. Can we permit the continuance of such 
a state of things as this ?’’ 


From these general observations on India, which are highly 
creditable to the writer, we now accompany ler to Bombay. 


‘* Few places,’’ she says, “ have undergone greater change end 
improvement than the presidency of Western India, during the 
last six years; and if we venture to become prophetic on the pre- 
sent appearance of political affairs connected with the East, its 
career of progress promises to be even yet more singularly rapid.”’ 

‘* The harbour scenery of Bombay is justly considered the most 
lovely in the world, the fairest of all 


“ the isles that gem 
Old Ocean’s purple diadem.” 


To detail the particular features which compose its beauty were 
impossible. The deep smooth waters, the bright blue cloudless 
sky, the clustering islands, gleaming in still dreamy indistinctness, 
fringed with the dark feathers of the palm-trees, which seem so 
jealously to 1 the line where the fair elements unite ; the 
pale purple Ghauts, towering, higher and higher, in piles of varied 
form, their lofty summits dim in the misty distance, blending with 
the soft haze of a tropic sky, form a picture which fascinates the 
eye, and spell-binds the imagination, as completely as it baffles the 
power of language to portray. 

‘‘The modern town of Bombay, however, (for to such a dis- 
tinction the march of progress entitles it,) deserves description ; 
and however charming may be the bright and sparkling bay, the 
palm-tasselled islets, the varied craft, and the pretty latteen sai’s 
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which swell in the fresh breeze, a stranger yet desires to step 
firmly upon land, and mix in the bustling interests of his feliow 
men. 

“The general appearance of Bombay from the harbour is cer- 
tainly not attractive. Little can be seen of it but the walls of the 
fort, flanking the water’s edge, the tents of the esplanade rising in 
white and gleaming clusters, and the island of Colabah, stretching 
out towards the west, covered with palm-trees, and crowned at its 
extreme end by the ogee 4 lighthouse. 

“The bundahs, or landing-places, are commonly surrounded 
by singular-looking boats, whose crews ply among the shipping 
with passengers or cargo. Moored in a busy knot, may be ob- 
served the crazy little canoe, iaden with cocoa-nuts and plantains; 
the miniature barge, covered with the gay purdah (awning), to 
screen the fat Parsee, who sits cross-legged in her stern; and the 
more important bundah boat, with its comfortable cabin lined with 
soft cushions, and surrounded with smart green venetians, awaiting 
an engagement to convey a party to the spot selected for a pic-nic, 
or to stretch down the coast to the various beautiful and sea-girt 
stations of the southern Concan. 

“*On landing at either the new Apollo or the custom-house 
bundahs, hummalis bearing palankeens, rich in green paint and 
silken curtains, entreat the custom of the new arrival; and half- 
denuded coolies press forward in dozens, to seize upon and convey 
all such articles of the stranger’s worldly goods as are not formed 
to subside conveniently on the shelf of the selected palki. If the 
object of these attentions is a cadet—-an individual readily to be 
distinguished by an experienced eye,—some half-dozen dirty- 
looking Mussulmen run along by the open door of the palankeen, 
crying out, as they vehemently jostle each other, ‘I master’s 
servant—I get master everything!’ This, if allowed, the selected 
villain readily does, charging most impudently for the same, rob- 
bing his employer by means of accomplices, and leaving him at 
the particular juncture at which his services are most required. 

‘: The first objects which attract attention are the innumerable 
piles of tightly screwed cotton bales, which flank the bundah, 
awaiting exportation, and the ponderous cranes and screws used in 
their compression. This dusty, noisy; mercantile scene is soon, 
however, exchanged for an attractive view, including a fresh peep 
of the beautiful bay, with the snowy tents and pretty bungalows 
which adorn the cheerful esplanade. 

‘*This fine road, situated parallel to the sea, and receiving its 
freshest breezes, forms the fashionable Bombay drive, and is 
thronged every evening by all the pretty women and gay gallants 
of the island; some displaying their equestrian talents, and the 
most luxurious reclining in elegant and various equipages, of the 
best London make. The small Arab steeds which draw these 
vehicles appear, to an eye accustomed to our splendid English 
carriage horses, deficient in size, ragged, thin, and altogether ill- 
proportioned ; neither is the general effect improved by the sin- 
gular attire of the coloured menials. The coachmen and grooms 
wear a coarse cloth dress, of whatever colour may have been 
selected for the family livery, with a cummerbund and flat turban, 
of the form of a plate, consisting of entwined folds of orange, 
blue, or crimson broad cloth, adorned with crossed bands of gold 
or silver lace. This costume, combined with bare legs and native 
slippers, appears as incongruous a melange of personal decoration 
as can well be imagined. Separated from the road by a slight 
wooden railing, is an extensive space covered with short grass. 
This spot is a favourite lounge for the respectable classes of Jews, 
Persians, and other graceful-looking Asiatics; who, in full and 
sweeping rohes, converse in the language most familiar to them, 
and criti@ise the fashionable crowds who recreate on the more 
dusty road, or occasionally draw off and chat at a military band, 
which twice during the week forms an additional attraction to the 
evening exercise. 

‘‘The roads are so excellent, and the scenery of the island so 
very beautiful, that it seems matter of surprise that the esplanade 
should be so constantly favoured; but unfortunately the more 
rural drives, which lie at the back of the island, can be gained only 
by the way of crowded, long, and dirty bazaars, seldom passed 
except on Sundays, when a clrarming sea-side drive, called the 
* Breach Candy,’ is preferred, for the occasion, to the deserted 
esplanade. In the centre of a crossway, leading from this great 
prado to the fort, is a fine statue of the Marquis Wellesley, 
executed by Chantrey : his lordship is placed in the noisiest and 
busiest spot, and seems to look down with placid dignity on the 
hundreds of miserable buggies standing here for hire, or the curious 
little two-wheeled Dirzi carts, which their owners leave in this 








convenient spot, until the conclusion of the day’s work affords the 
opportunity to reclaim them. 

‘Cruikshank would produce an amusing enough volume, 
illustrative of the varied equipages of Bombay ; from the sumptu- 
ous barouche of the rich Parsee, to the green and battered buggy, 
which the English tar, in his best attire, hires to rattle through 
the native town, and introduce him to all the toddy stores of the 
great bazaar. An hour’s drive from the port to the suburbs will 
exhibit a curious variety of taste, and entertaining specimens of 
how readily a worn-out appendage to some great man’s state may 
be revivified and rendered available to far different uses to those 
which marked its prime. Then may be seen the English landau 
fresh from Long Acre; the smart dennet of the military aspirant, 
marked by its high cushions and dashing Arab ; the roomy buggy 
of the mercantile Parsee, adorned with green and gold, rattling by 
with a fast-trotting Persian horse, valued according to his speed ; 
the small, unassuming, double-bodied phaeton, drawn by a hand- 
somely-mottled Pegue poney; the native shigram, or palkee car- 
riage; the richly-gilt chariot of a high-caste Hindoo, with its 
silken reins and emblazoned panels ; and last, the humble bullock 
hackerie, either laden with goods, or curtained to screen a smiling 
group of native children.” 


Passing over Mrs. Postans’ lively description of the itinerant 
merchants, wandering on the esplanade, offering their varied 
stocks of goods for sale,—the Parsee shops, stored with jewellery, 
cheeses, hams, bird-cages, beer, and brandy,—and other matters 
relating to manners and customs, we select her description of “ the 
Burrah Bazaars : ’’— 


‘« The word Bazaar conveys a widely different idea to the inhab- 
itants of the East and West. To a European it expresses an 
emporium of varied articles of elegance and taste—the resort of 
the idle, the beautiful, the gay. The Asiatic understands by it 
a heated dusty road, lined with open shops devoted to traffic, and 
crowded by the dense population of a native city, together with 
the strangers that are within its gates. 

‘«The town of Bombay contains three principal bazaars, from 
which branch uncountable cross-roads, each swarming with its 
busy crowds. The population of the presidency is estimated at 
about four hundred thousand, which census includes, perhaps, a 
more varied community than is to be found elsewhere, in a space 
of similar extent. 

‘* The bazaars are lined with open shops, in which all descrip- 
tions of workmen are to be seen, occupied in their various callings. 
In one, a party of lean and slippered Dirzis, some—Master Feebles 
in their way—with spectacles on nose, and shears in hand, cut, 
and stitch together in form, the ankrikahs and cholahs submitted 
to their art. From the door of another float streamers of gaily- 
coloured turban cloths, dripping with the most brilliant of the 
native dyes ; in a third, glistening bangles and ornamental hookah 
snakes serve equally to attract the labouring slave girl and the 
haughty Moslem. 

‘* The water-vessels of the brass-founder and the potter rise in 
pyramids in a neighbouring store ; while in many more the grain- 
merchant vends his Badjiree and Dal; and for the more luxurious 
passenger, heaps of rich dates, and saucers filled with the finest 
Hulwah* from Bushire, display their tempting sweetness. 

‘¢ The Jains, who form a very important clique in the native 
community of Bombay, possess numerous temples in the princi 
bazaars. Resembling dweiling-houses in form, they would pro 
bly remain unnoticed by the stranger, were it not for the rich 
carvings of their balustrades and verandahs, and the grotesquely 
painted figures of men and animals, traced on the finely ornamented 
fronts. 

‘* During the last few years, the leading roads of the native town 
have been watered, and even tolerably lighted. This has proved 
very advantageous, after all the inconveniences which attended the 
olden system of dust and darkness ; it is still, however, only for an 
hour or two after sunrise that horsemen or carriages can pass 
unimpeded by stoppages of varied character; the busy evil being 
increased as the night approaches, by the processions of native 
marriages. Animated with the sonorous beats of the tom-tom, 
and the full clamour of sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music, 
these festive groups parade the highways of the town, attended by 
‘troops of friends,’ mounted upon unbroken and restive steeds ; 





* “A glutinous and very delicious sweetmeat, prepared in Persia, from 
sugar, almonds, rosewater, butter, and other delicate confections, and sent to 
Bombay in earthen saucers.” 
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whilst brilliant Chinese lamps, suspended from the doors of those 
concerned, and crackers bursting beneath the horses’ feet, combine 
to place in very imminent peril all who encounter a hymeneal party 
in their mid career. ° 

“ The early riser, desiring to pursue his ride into the lovely 
scenes which skirt the town, will find these roads clear, clean, and 
void of all offence. The porters and artisans then lie shrouded in 
their cumlies ; the market people have a wide path, as they bring 
in the fresh fruits of the neighbouring country ; the toddy drawer 
appears, crowned with an earthen vessel, overflowing with the 
delicious juice of the graceful palm-tree ; and Hindoo girls, seated 
behind baskets of bright blossoms, string fragrant wreaths, to 
adorn the altars of their gods. Thus fresh and tranquil remain 
the elements of the scene, until the hurry and the toil of life fill it 
with that suffocating heat and deafening clamour attendant upon 
the interests of eager traffic. 

** Offensive to every sense as the dust and noise of these crowded 
ways must be, steaming under the noontide influence of a tropic 
sun, it is worth the cost to stop a moment at the entrance of a 

bazaar, and looking along the wide and busy way, watch the 
full tide of human beings, jostling and vociferating against each 
other, as the throng presses onwards, each individual animated 
with the object of labour or of profit. More strange and interest- 
ing is it still to move among the groups, and passing, mark the 
varied characters which form the living mass. 

“‘To a stranger’s eye, the chintz bazaar will afford the most 
curious scene: the road skirts that particular portion of the bay 
occupied by native shipping, and is wholly devoted to the purposes 
of commerce. Here, indeed, is a‘ mart of nations,’ where the 
genius of traffic reigns triumphant, and the merchandise and produce 
of all the nations of the East seem garnered in one common store, 
awaiting an escort to the lands where the arts and manufactures of 
civilised life will increase the value of nature’s gifts. Piles of rich 
gums and aromatic spices, carboys of oil and rose-water, pure 
ivory from the forests of Ceylon, rhinoceros hides from the burn- 
ing coast of Zanzibar, the richest produce of Africa, India, Persia, 
and Arabia, is here cast in large heaps, mingling with Coir cables, 
huge blocks, and ponderous anchors, the requisite materiel of 
island exportation. 

** On the highways, porters bending beneath square bales of 
tightly-compressed cotton, stagger to and fro, as if overpowered 
with their loads; Arabs with ponderous turbans of finely checked 
cloth, and Aabas loosely flowing, lounge lazily along; Persians in 
silken vests, with black lamb-skin caps, the softest produce of 
Bokhara, tower above the crowd; Banians, dirty and bustling, 
wearing red turbans bristling with pens and memoranda, jostle 
roughly to the right and left; Bangies with suspended bales, or 
well-filled water-vessels ; Fakirs from every part of India; Jains, 
in their snowy vests, with staff and brush, like palmers of the 
olden time ; Padres with round black hats and sable cloaks ; Jews 
of the tribe of Beni Israel, all mingle in the throng; while ever 
and again a bullock hackerie struggles against the mass, er a 
Parsee, dashing onwards in his gaily painted buggy, forces an 
avenue for an instar.t, when the eager crowd, rapidly closing in its 
rear, sweeps on a resistless torrent as before.” - 

It seems that ‘‘ Bombay is not a favourite military station: 
young men grumble wofully at their heavy duty, and the lack of 
i dence and freedom experienced after the easy routine of an 
out-station. Hunting and shooting, picnics, and out-of-door 
deshabille, must be necessarily abandoned at the presidency, and 
replaced by full dress, fort-guards, parades, reviews, and ‘all the 
pomp and circumstance’ of service, together with morning-calls 
upon the ladies, the ultima Thule of misery to every subaltern 
accustomed to take his ease in the Mofussil.”’ 

Mrs. Postans, however, is of a different opini ‘* Bombay,” 
she says, ‘‘ is, all in all, a cheerful, agreeable, and lovely spot— 
not possessing the luxuries of Calcutta, its climate fortunately 
renders the inhabitants far more independent of them. As 
European shopkeepers are induced to speculate, in rivalry of the 
Parsee traders, the presidency will lose even the few inconveniences 
which now attach to it as a residence; and, as I before observed, 
even within six years, material alterations have occurred to un- 
Indianise (if I may be allowed the term) the social condition of 
Bombay. The present rapid communication with Europe has 
introduced a very superior class of ideas and interests ; and among 
other advantages are many of a literary kind—reviews, papers, 

jodicals, and books, arrive before their novelty is dimmed in 

urope: thus, all intelligence of interest is discussed, and every 
means of gaining information easily acquired.” ‘ 











Among the institutions of Bombay, the ‘‘ Native Society 
Schools ’’ appear highly interesting. 

«In accepting,” says Mrs. Postans, “an invitation to attend a 
private examination of the scholars, I expected the display of some 
tolerable acquaintance with the English language, and the simple 
rudiments of education; I was wholly unprepared, therefore, for 
the scene which awaited me. The ancient learning for which 
India was once so celebrated, seemed about to be renewed; and 
the graceful and intelligent youths around us, destined to prove 
the restorers of arts and wisdom, such as in ancient days illumined 
the archives of this long-neglected land, which once 


* Shone amongst the nations of the world, 
and will again.’ ” 


“India,’’ she adds, ‘stands in a similar position to Bri- 
tain now, which Britain once did to the powers of Rome. To 
Agricola we are indebted for wise regulations, and for the esta- 
blishment of an efficient plan of general education. He gave to 
the sons of the leading chiefs a ‘ tincture of letters ;’ he encou- 
raged the natives by assistance and exhortation, and introduced 
manners which served to sweeten slavery. We, the descendants 
of this once-savage tribe of painted islanders, have now a name 
hallowed and glorious throughout all lands; benefitting, as we 
have done, by the introduction of enlightenment, how sacred is the 
obligation to do as we have been done by! The lesson left us by 
Agricola is rife with instruction. Our military rule in India cannot 
retain its strength—the very basis totters at the approach of civil- 
isation ; but we have the materials around us wherewith to erect 4 
monument of fame, which shall reach unto the heavens and endure 
for ages. 

‘The wealthy and influential natives of the presidency are 
doing much to accelerate improvement ; yet little that is really 
valuable can result from their endeavours, without the aid and 
guidance of superior intelligence. The native youth also require 
some anticipated distinction in their fature career, which shall be 
sufficient to stimulate and encourage their pursuit of knowledge : 
this boon is in the power of the British government to grant, and 
great is the anxiety lest it be withheld. 

‘* Among other local advantages, the natives of Bombay support 
several newspapers, published in the vernacular languages. The 
best of these, and probably that most circulated, is the ‘ Durpun,’ 
or Mirror, edited by Bal-Shastree, and printed in the Mahratta 
character. The ‘ Chabouk,’ or Lash, and the ‘ Samarchar,’ or 
News, are both Guzzeratee papers ; while a Parsee publishes the 
‘ Jami-i-Jamshid,’ or Cup of Life. The editors of these papers 
are little acquainted with the state of British, continental, or 
colonial politics ; the Parsee journal treats principally of com- 
merce ; the news of the Chabouk and the Durpun is local and 
domestic, and the editors often indulge in severe strietures on the 
manners of the times, and never fail to unveil for public observa- 
tion any social errors among their own community, or any flagrant 
absurdities which may attract their attention in the conduct of 
Europeans. The English papers published in Bombay are now 
perused by the native community; and an intention exists of 
bringing out a periodical, to be edited, as it is said, by Bal-Shastree, 
and to contain essays and remarks on scientific subjects, with 
notices on European literature. A magazine of this description 
would doubtless meet encouragement and support from the native 
gentry of tke presidency ; but, until the establishment of provin- 
cial schools and lecture-rooms, its circulation must be limited, 
and the good effected consequently trifling.’’ 

After such encouraging views, it is painful to turn to the picture 
presented by Mrs. Postans, of the state and character of our troops 
in India, 


‘‘It is impossible,” she remarks, ‘‘to observe native and 
European troops stationed together in India, without remarking on 
the superior adaptation of the sepoy to the position he occupies. 
Contented with his daily fare of grain, pulse, and water—quiet in 
his lines, submissive and respectful to his superiors,—he forms 
strong contrast to the European soldier, who, unhappily, indulges 
in every dissipation calculated to enervate and undermine his 
constitution, and utterly deprave his moral character. Drunken- 
ness, discontent, and insubordination, are common among them ; 
the women are immoral and quarrelsome, while the men act with 
a reckless daring of evil consequences, and a besotted indifference 
to life, which, without reference to the circumstances inducing it, 
would appear almost incredible. 

‘* Although plentifully supplied with the best food, allowed liquor 
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of excellent quality from the regimental canteen, and aware, from 
the example of many victims, of the evils attending excess in a 
climate such as India, influence and authority prove equally 
inefficient to check in its career the dangerous dissipation of our 
European troops. During seasons most unhealthy—when the 
pestilence, which walketh at noonday, has been around their steps 
—bazaar coolies have been seized, carrying vessels filled with 
native spirits to the barracks, bribed to the illicit duty by these 
unfortunate self-destroyers. The soldiers’ wives, not content with 
frequent libations of raw arrack, boil in it spices and green chilis, 
to increase its potency, giving smaller potions of the deleterious 
compound to their children, who are seen rolling in dirt and 
squalor about the lines, exposed to the deadly influences of a 
tropic sun.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


—_——- 


SIR HUGH MYDDELTON. 


Very little is known respecting the personal history of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, one of the men whe rank amongst the chief benefac- 
tors of London. According to Lodge, he was of a respectable and 
ancient family in Wales, but having been sent to London, for the 
purpose of following a commercial vocation, he became a member 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and exercised that trade. Having 
acquired considerable wealth, his enterprising character led him to 
procure ‘‘ from the company of the mines royal the lease of a cop- 
per mine, for such only had it been esteemed, in the county of 
Cardigan, at an annual rent of four hundred pounds. With a 
natural inclination for such pursuits, and the aid of some expe- 
rience, for he had busied himself much in the earlier part of his 
life in searching for coal near his native place, he applied himself 
so successfully to this new work as to discover a vein of silver, 
which is said to have yielded, we are not told for how many years, 
a produce from which he gained the enormous sum of two thousand 
pounds monthly. ° 

‘‘Thus suddenly and greatly enriched, he determined to adopt 
the celebrated scheme for the better supply of water to London, 
through the means of that artificial stream so well known by the 
name of the New River. The whole of London had till now 
derived its supply of water from sixteen public conduits, together 
with partial aids from the Thames, raised by imperfect and awk- 
ward machinery : custom, however, seems to have reconciled the 
sluggish citizens to the inconvenience, and strenuous endeavours, 
the motives to which it is not easy to guess, are said to have been 
made to depreeiate, as well by ridicule as argument, the advantages 
promised by the accomplishment of this grand design. It was 
not till 1619 that the parties chiefly interested in it obtained suffi- 
citnt encouragement to induce them to apply for a charter of in- 
corporation.”’ 

The corporation of London had obtained an act of Parliament so 
early as the tenth year of Elizabeth, and two others, in the third 
and fourth of James, authorising them to form an aqueduct from 
any part of Middlesex or Hertfordshire to that city ; but no man, 
or body of men, had hitherto been found hardy enough to under- 
take a work the difficulty and hazard of which were little less 
formidable than the expense. Myddelton at length stood forward 
alone, and on the first of April, 1606, the city assigned to him 
and his heirs all the powers and privileges conferred by those 
statutes. Nearly two years were passed in surveying the various 
waters of the two counties, and in necessary experiments and 
deliberations, when two springs, the one in the parish of Amwell, 
in Herts: the other, called Chadwell, near the town of Ware, 
were chosen; and on the first of February, 1608, the great opera- 
tion was actually commenced. 

The New River is so well known that it would be superfluous to 
give here any detailed account of it. Suffice it to say that, having 
united the two streams as near to their respective sources 
as the nature of the ground would permit, he led it on its wind- 
ing course, sometimes in deep channels, cut often with enormous 
labour through stubborn soils ; sometimes raised aloft on arches : 
building over it (a number since considerably diminished) eight 





hundred bridges of various dimensions; and seldom employing 
fewer than six hundred workmen. When it had reached Enfield, 
his wealth was nearly exhausted. He requested aid from the lord 
mayor and commonalty of the city, and, on being basely refused, 
besought it of the crown. James, with more caution however 
than liberality, assented, and agreed, by an indenture under the 
great seal, dated the second of May, 1612, to pay half the expense 
of the whole, in consideration of an assignment of a moiety of the 
profits, which Myddelton readily executed. He delivered accord- 
ingly into the treasury an account of his disbursements, and re- 
ceived from the king, between the years 1612 and 1615, six 
thousand three hundred and forty-seven pounds, which seems to 
have been all that was at any time paid under that agreement; 
though a pamphlet of the day makes the sum nearly eight thousand, 

The work then went on with vigour, and was finished accord- 
ing to Mr. Myddelton’s agreement with the city; and on 
Michaelmas-day, 1613, the water was brought into the basin 
called the New-River Head, at Islington, in presence of his 
brother, Sir Thomas Myddelton, lord-mayor elect, and Sir 
John Swinnerton, lord-mayor, attended by many of the alder- 
men, recorder, &c.; when about sixty labourers, with green 
caps, carrying spades, &c., preceded by drums and trumpets, 
marched thrice round the basin, and stopping before the lord- 
mayor, &c., seated upon an eminence, one of them spoke some 
verses in praise of this great undertaking ; and then the sluices 
being opened, the stream rushed into the basin, under the 
sound of drums and trumpets, the discharge of cannon, and the 
acclamations of the people. 

The property of this New-River water was divided into twenty- 
nine shares, which were incorporated by the name of ‘‘ The New- 
River Company,” by letters patent, in 1619; and though King 
James was a proprietor of one-half of the whole work, Mr. Myd- 
delton, to prevent the direction of the company’s affairs from 
falling into the hands of courtiers, precluded him from having any 
share in the management, and only allowed him a person to be 
present at the several meetings of the company, to prevent any 
injustice to his royal priucipal. 

King James, in approbation of the work, made Myddelton a 
baronet in 1622; but honour was all he derived from the under- 
taking. He died in 1631; and no dividend was made till the 
year 1633, when 11/7. 19s. ld. was divided upon each share. 
But the second dividend amounting only to 3/. 4s. 2d., and, 
instead of a third dividend, a call being expected, King Charles 
resolved to disengage himself from such a hazardous affair, 
and therefore proposed to Sir Hugh Myddelton’s heir or heirs, 
that if he would procure to him and his successors a clear 
fee-farm rent of 500/. per annum, out of the profits of the 
company, he would reconvey to him all his right in the said 
New River; which proposal being accepted, the royal moiety 
was reconveyed. From this time there were seventy-two shares 
—one half of which were called the Adventurer’s, the other 
the King’s. The proprietors of the Adventurer’s shares, as above 
mentioned, being originally twenty-nine in number, the govern- 
ment of the company’s affairs was lodged in their hands ; and by 
this preclusion of the holders of the King’s shares from the 
government of the company, their shares, exclusive of their being 
subject to the aforesaid annuity, are not quite so valuable as those 
of the Adventurer’s. But many of the Adventurer’s being, by 
alienation, divided into fractional parts, Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
in 1711, decreed that the possessors of two or more fractional 
parts of a share may jointly depute a person to represent them in 
the government of the company ; whereupon, every person so de- 
puted becomes capable of being elected one of the twenty-nine 
representatives of the whole, who are intrusted with the direction 
of the company’s affairs. 





A COMMENT ON THE COMMENTATORS. 


Socratss and his disciples run about the streets, pick up every 
young person they meet with, carry him away with them, and 
prove to him that everything he ever heard is false, and everything 
he ever said is foolish. He must love his fether and mother in 
their way, or not at all, The only questions they ask him are 
those which they know he cannot answer; and the only doctrines 
they inculcate are those which it is impossible he can understand. 
He has now fairly reached sublimity, and looks of wonder are 
interchanged at his progress. Is it sublime to strain our vision 
into a fog? and must we fancy we sec far because we are looking 
where nobody can see further ?— Pericles and Aspasia, 
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THE FIRE BY NIGHT.* 


** My own sweet baby, my darling boy!” said Elizabeth Con- 
way, to the infant that was sporting in her arms, “where is thy 
father now?’ And, as if the question had called up a train of 
melancholy thoughts, she continued in a low murmur to herself :— 

“Oh! why did he choose such a perilous profession? or, why 
did this foolish, loving heart so easily yield to the persuasions of 
one whose calling would keep it continually anxious, lest he should 
find his grave in the deep ocean?”’ 

But the carolling of her babe, which, to the mother’s ear, is 
sweeter than the note of the nightingale, beguiled her from her 
musing; and she returned to that mysterious communion, which 
nature has established between the young infant and its tender 
nurse. She speaks to him, she smiles upon him, she kisses him. 
It is enough. “ He feels that he is beloved, and he loves.” It 
seems as if the new soul recognised another, and said to it, ‘I 
know thee.” 

«Thy father was a sly one, boy,”’ continued Elizabeth, waving 
her head with slow and graceful mov t, and talking to her 
child in the peculiar and endearing manner which none but 
mothers know, and none but babies comprehend. ‘ He wooed 
and won me ere I was aware of his intention. And here I am 
alone, with none but thee, my blessed one, my little sailor-boy ! 
Wilt thou be a sailor, too, my child?” 

And the child replied, with that warbling expression of satisfac- 
tion and delight, and the tittle joyous cry—the only language of 
the infant—as if he understood the question. 

Elizabeth folded him in her arms. Thoughts of the innocent 
past, of her early childhood, of her affectionate and pious parents, 
of the simple pleasures of their unadorned, but happy home,—like 
flowers faded, but still fragrant,—were brought by memory, and 
laid upon the altar of her heart. And she then tortured her 
imagination to picture the present with her husband. 

** Perhaps—perhaps ’’—whispered fear, ‘‘ the waves may at this 
very moment be closing over him, while the spirits of the deep 
sing his requiem, and prepare his bed among their pearly cham- 
bers. Perbaps he is even now sending a last thought towards his 
wife ana darling son.” And the remembrance of his tenderness 
caused hers to overflow through its natural channels. 

** But I do wrong to feed such fancies!” murmured she; 
though her voice fell unheeded on the ear of the now sleeping 
infant. ‘‘The same merciful Providence that watches over me is 
alike careful for my husband. Blessed be the religion which 
brings such comfort and healing in its influences! Blessed be the 
a who has early taught me to place all my dependence upon 

im!” 

Thus saying, she deposited her little charge upon its bed, and 
then offered her nightly orisons to God ; commending it and her- 
self to His protection, and asking Him to give His angels watch 
over her husband. This done, she looked out upon the frosty 
atmosphere, and upon the stars which seemed crowding the pearly 
depths, in their mystery and silence, with augmented splendour ; 
= one sigh to the thought of her far-off sailor ; and laid herself 

ide her boy, with a sweet consciousness that ‘‘ the Lord was 
her shepherd, therefore could she lack nothing.” 

Elizabeth Conway was in humble life, but her mind was supe- 
rior to her station. Born and educated in the country, where the 
artificial distinctions of the fashionable world are chiefly merged 
in the laws of kindness and social feeling, the inelegancies of the 
rustic had been smoothed and polished by intercourse with the 
more refined; and having an aptitude for the pleasures of senti- 
ment, she had loved solitude more than society, and books more 
than conversation. Her parents, though they could teach her 
little else, had instructed her in the most important of all know- 
ledge, the knowledge of God; and she had grown up with the 
Bible for her companion; that best of all books for the intellect 
as well as the heart; and in the belief that God was about her bed, 
and about her path. 

Such a nature was easily disposed to love. She was wooed and 
won by the frank, generous, , and manly bearing of a 
yo sailor, who transplanted her from the free air, green earth, 
and shady groves of the country, to one of the densest and noisiest 
parts of the city of New York. 

But the guileless conscience and confiding spirit may sleep any- 
where ; ana the slumbers of the youthful mother were as soft and 

ceful as those of the young infant who was pillowed upon her 

som. Happier, and far more honoured than the halls of profli- 








* From the Religious Souvenir for 1840, edited by Mrs. Sigourney. 





gate splendour, and princely wickedness, angels inhabited her hum- 
ble dwelling, and now watched over her defenceless hours ; while 
fancy, touched by the magic wand of rest and slumber, brought 
before her the husband of her waking thoughts. She saw his look 
of happiness; she listened to his language of affection; and felt 
the pressure of his warm embrace, as it encircled her and her little 
one. Happy dreamer! the joys of the first paradise are around 
thee! But an earthly lot is thine, and thou must waken to the 
anxieties and sorrows of our fallen nature. 

Hark! to that fearful cry! It comes borne upon the wings of 
night, with a thrilling and portentous sound. A single voice, as 
if it issued from the caverns of the earth, sends forth a deep and 
startling note, that rises to the heavens with its appalling import. 
Again—and again. It is echoed and re-echoed. Another has 
caught it—and another—and it courses through the streets of the 
slambering city with its ill-omened tidings. ‘‘ Fire! fire!”’ the 
cry which has beggared thousands. 

Elizabeth pressed her baby closer to her bosom, and listened 
intently, till the sounds should pass by her. But they thickened, 
and came nearer. And now they were increased by the rattling 
of the engines, the clamour of the bells, and the tumultuous and 
horrid din of the reckless and profane. 

She endeavoured to still her beating heart, and sleep; but an 
agony of apprehension had seized upon her : wherefore she knew 
not ; for since she had left her peaceful home in the country, for 
the confusion of a city, such fearful wakings were not uncommon, 
But she was now alone with her helpless charge ; the wind whistled 
mournfully about the casement ; her husband was afar off upon the 
treacherous ocean ; and it was the witching hour when darkness 
and superstition combine to torture and oppress the timid fancy. 

The clock struck one. Will the morning never come? Her 
spirits sunk. Her pulses almost ceased to beat, as she listened to 
the multifarious cries without, and the thunder of the falling ruins. 
Her sense of hearing had become painfully acute. Every nerve 
in her system seemed to have acquired a double sensitiveness. She 
could endure it no longer. She rose, hurried on her garments, 
and threw open the shutters. The whole city was illuminated by 
the tremendous conflagration. The air was filled with burning 
fragments, which fell in showers even before her own dwelling. 

Elizabeth felt the helplessness of her situation. Her friends 
were far off. Her husband—where was he? She stood and 
looked out upon the terrific and appalling night. The stars, one 
by one, faded away before the unnatural and lurid glare. Volumes 
of smoke, rolling up into the heavens, concealed their pure glory 
behind an impervious curtain ; and universal nature seemed to be 
covered by the pall of desolation. Upon the ear came the sounds 
of lamentation, and mourning, and woe, mingled with oaths and 
imprecations ; and crash after crash, telling with fearful certainty 
the victory of the tremendous and destructive element. 

With a perturbed and agitated spirit did the lonely one watch 
these midnight horrors. An occasional ejaculation trembled upon 
her lips to Almighty God, for endurance and protection ; while 
the mother’s heart still turned with anxious solicitude towards her 
helpless babe, the object of her deepest and fondest care, who 
slumbered on, in unconseious security and ignorance. 

The din increased—the tumult thickened—the portentous sounds 
came nearer—the light grew more vivid—the roar of the raging 
element became distinctly audible. Nature was wound up to a 
pitch of unendurable intensity, and Elizabeth descended from her 
chamber, and rushed forth into the street. 

The night was piercing cold; but she felt it not. She pressed 
forward, not knowing with what intent. The angel of destruction 
was abroad. Vast masses of building were as stubble, to feed the 
flame ; and gigantic structures vanished with as much ease as the 
child’s house built of cards. Streets were desolated—noble edifices 
destroyed—the mercantile city was in ruinse The imagination of 
the wanderer was disordered, and she fancied that the day of the 
Lord had come, ‘‘as a thief in the night, when the elements should 
be dissolved with fervent heat; and the earth, with the works 
that are therein, should be burned up.’”’ 

Almost maddened by the scene, she ran to and fro, not knowing 
whither. But Providence had not desertedher. A female, clasp- 
ing a wailing infant, brushed closely by. Reaton resumed its 
empire ina moment. The responsive chord was touched. The 
maternal heart, true to the voice of nature, obeyed its sacred 
impulse. Her baby! where was her baby? With the speed of 
the affrighted fawn she fled to her dwelling. It was in flames. 
She shrieked—she cried for mercy. 

“*O, save my child! O ! God of heaven, save, save my child 

A stranger heard the cry :—he rushed to her— 
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‘* Where ? where ?”’ 

She pointed to the chamber—he staid not a moment. 

“ Back! back!’ vociferated the multitude. ‘ Are you mad ? 
Come back! come back ! ” 

“Tt is too late. Your life will pay the forfeit!’’ exclaimed 
even the bold and adventurous firemen. 

But the prayers of the mother were ringing in his ears ; the burn- 
ing child was before his eyes; the thought of his God was in his 
heart ; and he passed onward, and disappeared amid the devour- 
ing element. 

A burst of admiration rose from the crowd. Every thought 
and sensation in the mother’s heart was swallowed up in that 
moment of intense anxiety and doubt. A solemn pause—the 
hush of deep solitude and breathless expectation—pervaded the 
throng of witnesses. 

The flames raged on. Could life be within their encircling and 
‘destructive grasp! The eyes of all were strained through the 
burning mass, to catch but the faintest outline of a human form. 
But, no! Expectation sickens—hope grows faint. Hark! to 
that crash! the roof falls in. O1 for one moment more ! 

’Tis he! ’tis he! the stranger ! 

He had passed unscathed among the burning ruins, directed by 
Him who gave his life for us, saying, ‘‘ As I have loved you, do ye 
also love one another.”” He heard the blithe note of the little one, 
who was lying on its bed, animated and delighted by the bright- 
ness of the element, which was working its destruction. He 
seized it—he rushed through the blackened crumbling walls. 
Forcing his way to the agonised mother, he threw wide his mantle. 

There lay the babe, encircled by his arm. 

Her soul is in her eyes as she gazes on it, and on its deliverer. 

* My God! my God! thou hast not forsaken me!’’ 

She seizes her child—she covers it with kisses—the fountain of 
ber tears is broken up,—her heart melts in gratitude and joy. 

Deep emotion restrained the plaudits of the multitude. Onward 
they pressed, to look at the man who had performed this act of 
noble daring. But he had silently disappeared, to banquet on 
that sweet charity which is ‘‘ twice blessed,’’? which “ seeketh not 
her own,” and desireth only the reward which cometh from God. 





OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
I remember, I remember, 

How my childhood fleeted by ; 
The mirth of each December, 

And the warmth of each July.” 


In my school-days,—how many years chequered with joy aad 
gladness have since flown by !—I resided in what was then a village, 
situated in the West of England. It has grown with the times, and 
is now become a town—boasts broad pavements and glares with gas. 
Its ancient shop-windows, casements blushing at their unwonted 
attractions, like a country girl with a new shawl, are now trans- 
formed, and flaunt in all the splendour of plate-glass and brass,— 
like the same damsel when she has made a conquest of the squire, 
and is transplanted from the cottage to the hall. There are still 
some traces in the lady of the manor which recal the ‘ pride of 
* the village,’’ when she roused us on the Christmas morning with 
the church-singers, breaking the stillness of night with the glad 
tidings of ‘‘ Peace on earth and mercy mild, God and sinners recon- 
ciled ;’’ and still some relics of ancient days hang about the 
aspiring village—some rude inconvenient paths calling loudly for 
the intervention of the ‘‘ Commissioners of Pavements,’’ but dear 
to me from old associations. Have I not in my boyhood, like a 
* pretty-behaved child,’’ lanthorn in hand, beaued old ladies along 
those self-same paths, exclaiming dutifully at each ill-omened 
pool, ** Puddle, ma’am, puddle ”’ ? And when boyhood was 
waning, have I not traversed them on soft dewy eves, when 
“‘ Cynthia showered her mild mellifiuous rays,’’ (I rhymed in 
those days) whispering words soft as the zephyr, not to old, 
excuse me, the recollection is painful ;—I am cross, old, and 
an old bachelor, and I have the gout, so a twinge must be for- 
given me. 

The churchyard is still the same, but fuller. One corner was 
in my time held to be haunted, and there was a superstitious dread 
of being buried there, Nota mound or a tombstone interfered 
with the greensward in that quarter; but now many monuments 
there rear their melancholy heads, and many whom I knew and 
loved, repose beneath the shade of the lime-trees that overshadow 
it. The road to the cricket-field lay through the churchyard, and 
the same path led to the river, where, a troop of merry young- 
sters, we bécame amphibious in the summer months, splashing, 








dashing, and swimming, like so many ‘‘ young geese at ” 
The last time I was there, I stood on the old jm from whkeh 
used to dive for polished penny-paee and my thoughts went 
back to my old playmates, some lying quiet in the churchyard, 
some scattered over the face of the globe, others high in honours, 
and others forgotten by all but one solitary old man, who stood on 
the river’s bank, and thought of the happy hours they had seen 
there. I know not why it is that we so insensibly recur in old 
age—aye, and often before the head is grey—to our school-days, 
and feel such pleasure in returning to old-remembered haunts, 
With me, at least, those days were far from the happiest of my 
life; nor would I exchange one hour of the bliss that I have 
known, for the whole sum of happiness to which I now recur so 
fondly. And yet this pleasingly mournful remembrance is almost 
universal. The chain of care galls our worn spirits in age, and 
the restlessness of humanity persuades us that the days when we 
knew no care were the most happy. It is but a fallacy. The 
beautiful Undine, the lovely water-spirit, felt no sorrows while 
yet she possessed no soul, and passed her days in joyous mirth- 
fulness; but when, by the mystic influence of love, a soul was 
infused into the mere mortal, she sought not to exchange the 
mingled cup of happiness and care for the unthoughtful gaiety of 
her former being. 

But a truce to melancholy thoughts. I took not up my pen 
to sadden, but enliven; and since I have, without intention, begun 
to talk of my school days, I will at least recur to the bright side 
of the picture and recount our Christmas gambols in my time. 
The customs I would relate have probably now become obsolete 
in the old place ; and though they yet may find a refuge in obscure 
corners, yet I fear their days are numbered. I regret it, but it is 
the necessary consequence of an altered state of society and a 
denser population. The same customs and habits, which are 
graceful and beneficial among a strictly rural population, are absurd 
and injurious in towns and cities. 

When the holidays, those goiden days, arrived, the first inquiry, 
after due kisses and congratulations had been reciprocated, was 
concerning the ‘‘ Christmas Boys.’”’ Perhaps some of our readers 
may connect the idea of these heroes with the figure of those un- 
happy shivering urchins who in most large towns and cities 
perambulate each parish with certain mysterious roils of paper 
yclept ‘“‘ Christmas Copies,’’ seeking to move the tender-hearted 
to contribute wherewithal to celebrate the season. But our 
‘“‘ Christmas Boys ’”’ had souls above ‘‘ Copies,’’ though they bad 
an eye to our copy-dooks. They were young Rosciuses every man 
of them, and the very least would out-herod Herod in the most 
turbulent and magniloquent manner. These boys were accus- 
tomed to go round to the different houses in the parish for two or 
three nights before Christmas, acting a sort of masque or mum- 
ming, which is probably as old as the Crusades, and has been used 
in that part of the country, time out of mind. Our copy and 
cyphering books were put in requisition to furnish forth 
properties of these motley itinerants ; and as we were acquaint 
with half the boys in the place, our first inquiry was as to who 
were going out, that our favourites might get the best share. It 
was magnificent to see St. George, fully equipped in a suit of 
paper panoply; how gracefully would a well-ruled long-division 
sum, flaunt from his towering crest as a bloody feather! Nor 
were ribbons and Dutch gold wanting to complete the state; and 
when all was finished, their appearance would have made the 
gaudiest chimney-sweeper that ever capered on May-day, blush 
for very shame. 

When the expected night arrived, how anxiously did we young- 
sters listen for the important rap of venerable Christmas! Behold 
him enter, his broad shoulders stooping over his ragged staff; 
his ample beard flowing with stately dignity adown his ample chest. 
Lowly he louts to the assembled fair, and thus proclaims his 
errand : 

“In comes I, old Father Christmas! 
Christmas, or Christmas not, 
1 hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 
A mug of your strong beer, to make us all dance and sing, 
And the money in our pockets is @ very fine thing. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when he comes brings very good cheer ; 
Roast-beef, mince-pie, 
Who do love it better than I? 
Room, room, room, I say, 
For I'm the man as lets St. George this way.” 


In rushes the valiant Knight, with flowing scarf and plume; and, 
his good sword, a stout and trusty broomstick, in his hand, thus 
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modestly announces his pretensions: observe the rolling Alexan- 
drines, befitting the mouth of a hero. 
“ In comes I, St. George, St. George, the man of valour bold ; 
With my spear and sword all by my side, I won three crowns of gold ; 
1 fought the flery dragon, and brought him to the slaughter ; 
And by that means, I won the King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
But here his tale is cut short by a raging Turk, to whom the 
Saracen on Snow-hill is a jest. He braves the champion to the 
ht. 
8s “ In comes I the Turkish Knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight: 
I'll fight St. George, St. George, that man of valour bold ; 
And if his blood is hot, I'll quickly make it cold.” 
St. George, unmoved by this blood-thirsty denunciation, calmly 
replies, with somewhat of a scornful sneer, 
“ Oh thou Turkish Knight, 
Draw forth thy sword and fight ; 
My sword is sharp with picked point,— 
I'll quickly stick it in.” 
Turkish Knight—“ Draw forth thy sword, St. George, and let's begin.” 


And now fierce war resounds—dire are the blows and dreadful 
is the strife—but victory declares for the Christian Knight, and 
the Paynim falls dead at his feet. But now soft pity invades the 
heart of the brave warrior; he looks upon his prostrate foe with 
an eye of mercy, and loudly calls, 


‘* Ig there no doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound ?” 


Forth at the summons starts the learned leech, announcing 

himself as 

* the learned Doctor, come from France, and Rome, and Spain, 

I cure the sick, and raise the dead to life again.” 
And he keeps his word: for by means of a wonder-working oint- 
ment, and ‘‘ the little bottle by his side,” wherewith he touches 
“his neck, and the temple by his ear,’’ he resuscitates the 
fallen champion, who, quite dumbfounded, mutely supplicates tlie 
mercy of the conqueror. St. George addresses him in this dig- 
nified strain : 
* Oh thou Turkish Knight, 

Go to thy land to fight : 

Send here thy father and thy brethren three, 

And I’ll serve them just as I have served thee.” 


The humbled Saracen, glad to escape so easily, makes the best 
of his way off, and is succeeded by ‘‘ the Valiant Soldier,”’ a sort 
of backer of St. George, a huffing hectoring fellow,—a kind of 
ancient Pistol, who eats all that he kills. He comes in with a 
bluster : 

“ In comes I the Valiant Soldier ; 
Swish-’em Swash-’em is my name : 
With my spear and sword all by my side, 
I hope to win the game. 
I'll fight the heathen Turks, those men of valour bold ; 
And if their blood is hot, I'll quickly make it cold.* 
I'll cut ’em, slash ’em, hack ’em small as flies, 
And send ’em to the cook’s shop, to make mince pies. 

With this valorous declaration he makes his bow, and leaves the 
stage clear to ‘‘little man John,” who, all rags and tatters, with a 
wallet slung under his arm, appears the representative of an impove- 
rished yeomanry, ruined by domestic disorders, while the rulers of 
the land were absent from their homes and their duties. 

* In comes I, little man Jack, 
With my wife and family at my back— 
Some at parish,t some at home ; 
When I do go, the rest may come. 
My name is Little John; 
If anybody want me, let him come on ; 
Let him be black, or let him be white, 
I'll show him I'm the right cock to fight. 
See, here is my pouch—drop something in here, 
And I'll wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year.” 

Such is the grotesque mumming over whose representation I 
have often laughed as heartily as ever I have since done at farce or 
comedy. It is certainly a curious relic; and as the memory of 
such custofmary amusements is fast dying away, I have thought 
it worth recording. Something similar has been in use in some 
parts of the ‘‘ North Countree”’ and of Scotland: but there 
they substitute Alexander the Great for St. George; the nationality 





* This rep of a fi phrase is 
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of the whole affair is destroyed; it is comparatively a cold conceit, 
and smacks too much of a base travestie of the fantastic masque, 
which was only redeemed from mawkish absurdity by the classic 
genius of a Ben Jonson. 

And then we had our Christmas carols, ‘‘ The nine good joys of 
Mary,”’ and many another one; and here the girls came in for 
their share,—for, gentle reader, I pray thee to believe that none of 
us were deficient in all fitting gallantry. No band of carollers 
found favour in our eyes where a Cecilia was absent. Instrumental 
music was not wanting as an accompaniment. Reader, didst thou 
ever hear of a ‘‘*hoopum-poopum?’’ I warrant thou cidst not. 
There is a print in Hone’s Every-day Book, in which it is repre- 
sented in the hands of a laughing boy, but he does not appear to 
have been aware that it was a musical instrument (musical by 
courtesy). It consists simply of a small earthen pot, generally 
a dilapidated pipkin, over the mouth of which a bladder is strained, 
in whose centre a hollow reed is fixed, which being rubbed up and 
down with the moistened hand, gives forth a sort of dull note, not 
inaptly represented by the name given to the instrument. One 
merry Christmas Eve, when all was joy and hilarity, the hoopum- 
poopum and the carol were heard at the door, and forth we went, a 
merry band, to meet them. One of our party, a young lady, was 
so especially diverted by the sight of the hoopum-poopum, that, 
being of an inquiring disposition, she must needs make trial 
of it herself. The performer, first carefully wiping the reed with 
the skirt of his frock, handed it over; but in vain she pumped 
and pumped—it was in her hands absolutely dumb. She could 
not divine the reason; again and again she tried, and at last re- 
ferred to the bashful youth from whose hand she had received it. 
He, blushing to the tips of his ears, bent down his head, and softly 
approaching her, stammered out, ‘‘ Spit in your hand, miss.” 
Down went the hoopum-poopum, and away flew the frightened 
damsel, while our laughter made the welkin ring again. 

Then there was the wassailing-bowl, with its bows of ribbons, 
and the ‘* fine young men,” who bore it from door to door. Who 
could refuse to crown it with nappy ale? And on the Christmas 
morning, just as the grey light appeared, the voices of the singers 
roused us from our beds : the notes were rude, perhaps ; but to our 
ears they were wondrous sweet, ‘‘ charming the dull ear of Night,’’ 
and telling us it was a season of rejoicing. 

There is festivity in cities ; but save the orthodox plum-pudding, 
which must duly grace the board, there is little to characterise the 
feast. ‘The homely joys of the old country-house are still dear to 
my memory; but although they be past, I still welcome the 
season of rejoicing, and it is with a warm heart that I wish all 
who are my readers—ay, and all who are not— 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 





NATURE. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us—so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings,— Wordsworth. 


LACONICS. 

Av excess of modesty is, in fact, an excess of pride, and morg hurtful to the 
individual, and less advantageous to society, than the grossest and most un- 
blushing vanity.— Hazlitt. 

Justice is often pale and melancholy ; but Gratitude, her daughter, is con- 
stantly in the flow of spirits and the bloom of loveli The simplest breast 
often holds more reason in it than it knows of, and more than Philosophy looks 
for or expects. If men would rermit their minds, like their children, to 
associate fréely together—if they could agree to meet one another with smiles 
and frankness, instead of suspicion and defi stock of wisdom 
and happiness would be ceatupled.—Landor. 

She was a daughter of calamity, one of those for whom this world provides 
no other comfort but the sleep which enables them to forget it ; no other phy- 
sician but death, which takes them out of it.— Coleridge. 


Imagination is the anticipation of unknown good,— Hazlitt, 
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